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THE OLD HOWE HOMESTEAD, 
Birthplace of Tyler, William and Elias Howe, Jr. 




















Portraits from the Howe Memorial, 


To be erected in Spencer, Massachusetts 
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Empress Chocolates 


ust sweet enough—with the ap- 

petizing tonic twang of Caracas 
Chocolate —the fresh flavors of 
nuts and fruit juices—an irresist- 
ible Frenchy snap that sets the 
taste on edge for more. 


> 


A score of delight- 
ful shapes and flavors 
—daintily boxed and 
beribboned and 
packed to get to you 
crisp and good, de- 
spite summer’s heat, 
the dampness of sea- 
shore or mountains. 

Best confectioners 
and druggists every- 
where sell Sparrow’s 
Empress — 60 cents 
to $1.00 a box. 


BOSTON 
CONFECTIONERY COMPANY, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 








“Better than 
the Best” 


A Flour 
of Quality 
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More loaves to the barrel and 
better bread in the loaves 





OUR GUARANTEE 


If you are not thoroughly convinced that 
Daniel Webster Flour has produced the 
best bread you ever baked after you 
have used an entire sack of it, return 
the empty sack to the dealer, leave your 
name with him, and the purchase price 
will be refunded and charged to us. 





Tell your Grocer—he will do the rest 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily capacity 5000 barrels 





















Standard 
Woolen Underwear 


If you have never worn Rockwood’s Underwear, do so this winter, and 
find out how much better it is to be protected and not feel the cold, 
penetrating winds and 
sudden changes than 
to wear cotton, etc., 
feel every change 

of temperature, 
have colds all win- 
ter, become all 
run down and 
perhaps perma- 
nently impair 
your health. 


The Vermont 
State Boardof 





























Building Cont 


You know, what make of heating apparatus is installed in the majority of 
the homes he has built. He will tell you that Richardson & Boynton Fresh 
Warm Air Heaters and Steam or Hot Water Boilers are heating more public 
buildings and homes than any other make in this country. 








Health, in its 
Circular No. 
8, empha- 
sizes the 
fact that 
“Woolen 
under: 
wear 
should 
always 
be worn 
next the body.” 








There is but one reason for this. 


Richardson & Boynton Heaters are me- 
chanically and scientifically perfect in every 
detail of construction—are made of the very 
finest materials throughout and give the 
greatest possible amount of heat for every 
pound of fuel used. 


This means a durability and an economy of 
daily operation that will save many dollars 
every year. 


A Richardson & Boynton Furnace or Boiler 
will add materially to the value of your 
house if you are building to rent or to sell. 


For three generations, we have led the way 
in the development and perfection of every 
type of heating apparatus. We are, there- 
fore, in a position to give unprejudiced 
advice as to which type is best suited to 
your particular needs. 


This, the manufacturer or dealer in on/y one 








Rockwood’s Underwear is made 
from pure, unadulterated wool in 
natural wool, white, scarlet, 
buff, camel’s hair and fancy colors. 
The best fitting, most protecting, 
longest wearing underwear on the 
market since 1862, when its manu- 
facture began. 


3 Prices, $1.00 to $2.50 
per garment, according to quality. 


The Rockwood label is in the neck 

and on the waistband, and the 

Rockwood name on every box. We 

do not sell direct, but if your dealer 

hasn’t Rockwood Underwear, write 
This picture US giving his name, and we will see 
on each box. that you are supplied. 


GEO. ROCKWOOD & CO., Bennington, Vt. 

















Furthermore, every builder knows that: Rind of apparatus is absolutely unable to do. 


Do not overlook the vital importance to the health of your family, 
of efficient apparatus for the heating and ventilating of your home. 
Before closing your specifications, let us show you the immeasur- 
able superiority of Richardson & Boynton Heaters. We shall be 
pleased to send on request our latest book — “ The Truth About 
Heating,” giving information about 


Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Fresh Warm Air Heaters 
Richardson Boilers for Steam or Hot Water Heating 
Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Perfect Cooking Ranges 


ichardson & Bagnton Ca. 


ESTABLISHED 1s837 


Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus 


CHICAGO BOSTON 


NEW YORK 
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vay> the Resolute steamed 
tym, into Key West harbor, 


Dan Frazier was on the 
lookout for his friend, Barton 
Pringle, who almost always ran 
down to the wharf to meet 
Captain Wetherly’s returning tug. 
This time, however, Dan felt that a 
shadow had fallen over their close 
comradeship. He could not forget 
the events of the night in which 
Barton’s father had behaved like a 
man caught in the act of planning 
something evil. 

But the sight of Barton waiting 
on the end of the wharf to catch 
the heaving-lines and welcome him 
home made Dan wonder afresh if he 
had not been too hasty and sus- 
picious. Barton’s honest, beaming 
face was in itself a voucher for his 
bringing up amid sweet and whole- 
some influences. Nor was Dan ready 
to believe that a bad father could 
have such a straight and manly son. 

Before the boys were within shout- 
ing range of each other, Captain 
Wetherly summoned Dan, and said: 

‘*You can stay home till I send for 
you. I sha’n’t be pulling out again 
for several days. Tell your mother 
that I will run in for a little while 
after supper to-night.’’ 

Dan thanked him, and ran below 
to shout to Barton Pringle on the 
wharf: 

‘*Hello, Bart! Come aboard and 
help me scrub down and get things 
shipshape, and I’ll be ready to jump 
ashore just so much quicker.’’ 

Barton made a flying leap aboard 
as soon as the lines were made fast, 
and asked, as he picked up a pail 
and broom: 

“What kind of a voyage did 
you have, Dan? Anything exciting 
happen ?”’ 

‘Nothing to speak of,’’ answered 
Dan, and he felt his face redden with 
a guilty sense of secrecy. He was 
about to say that he had met Barton’s 
father in Pensacola, without men- 
tioning how or where, when Barton 
spoke up: 

“IT tried to get away for a little 
trip myself. Father went up the 
Gulf on the mail-steamer, and I 
begged him to take me along. But 
he was going only to Tampa to see 
about buying a couple of sponging- 
schooners, and said he was in too 
much of a hurry to bother with me.’’ 

**Going only to Tampa,’’ echoed Dan, with 
a foolish smile. ‘‘Oh, yes, only as far as 
Tampa. Sorry you had to miss it, Bart. 
How’s everything with you? Have you bent 
the new mainsail on the Sombrero ?”’’ 

Barton plunged into an excited discussion 
about the,fast little sloop which the boys owned 
in partnership, while Dan tried to keep his 
wits about him, for he was thrown into fresh 
doubt and uneasiness by the news that Jere- 
miah Pringle had said he was going to Tampa 
instead of Pensacola. 

Usually the two boys had so many important 
matters to talk about that one could find a 
chance to break in only when the other paused 
for lack of breath, but now Dan found it hard 
to avoid awkward silences. He was glad when 
old Bill McKnight, the chief engineer, waddled 
up to them and announced, with a sweeping 
gesture toward the city streets: 

‘*Back again to the palm-trees and the brave 
Cubanos and the excitements of a metropolis 
smeared over a chunk of coral reef so small that 
I’m scared to be out after dark without a lantern 
for fear I’ll walk overboard. I’m due to start 
a revolution in Honduras, and to-day I enlist 
a few hundred brave and desperate Key West 
cigar-makers, Dan. I’m perishin’ for a little 
war and tumult. Look out for my signal- 
rockets. ’? 

With that Mr. McKnight jauntily twirled his 
grizzled mustache and ambled up the wharf. 
He had been engineer of the Resolute when 
she was running the: Spanish blockade of Cuba 
as a filibuster to carry arms and munitions to 
the revolutionists, and his cool-headed courage 
had brought the tug out of some perilous places. 
The ponderous, good-natured engineer was very 
fond of Dan, and every little while invited him, 
with all seriousness, to join some new and 
absurd scheme for touching off a Spanish- 
American revolution, with dazzling promises of 
= ” and glory. 

boys laughed as they gazed after 
and Barton said: mats 
“*Filibustering must keep your hair standing 
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Chapter Two 





° THE “SOMBRERO” SAILED LIKE A WITCH 


on end, eh, Dan? I reckon it beats wrecking, 
though you couldn’t get an old Key Wester to 
admit it. There hasn’t been a wreck on the 
reef for goodness knows how long. Father 
promised to take me with him on the next 
wrecking job, if it isn’t blowing too hard when 
the schooners go out to the reef.’’ 

**Well, you can count on seeing Captain Jim 
and the Resolute on the job, no matter how 
hard she blows,’’ smiled Dan, with a spark of 
the rivalry which flamed high between the 
towboat and the schooner fleet. 

Willing hands made short work of Dan’s 
tasks, and he hurried into his shore-going 
clothes, while Barton swung his legs from the 
bunk and retailec the latest news about ships, 
and the sponge-market, and the high-school 
baseball-team, which had won a match from the 
soldiers of the garrison. They parted a little 
later, Dan eager to run home and see his 
mother, and Barton anxious to make the 
Sombrero ready for a trial spin. 

As Dan sped toward the cottage on the other 
side of the narrow island, he said to himself, 
with a puzzled frown: 

‘*Everything Bart talked about made me 
think of the other night in Pensacola—his 
father’s going away, and the next wreck on the 
reef, and all that. And he thinks his father is 
the strongest, bravest man that ever went to 
sea. Maybe he is, but I wish he wasn’t related 
to Bart.’’ 

A slender woman in black was waiting in a 
dooryard shaded by tropical verdure as Dan 
rounded the corner. She had heard the far- 
echoing, resonant whistle of the Resolute, and 
knew that her boy was home again. Her hus- 
band, for many years employed in the Key 
West custom-house, had died only two years 
before, and the love and yearning in her eyes 
at sight of Dan would have told you that he 
was her only child and her all-in-all, if you 
had never seen them together before. He was 
taller than she, and as her sturdy son stooped 
to kiss her, she said: 

‘*T wanted to be at the wharf to meet you, 





Danny boy, but I couldn’t leave home in time. 
Bart’s mother ran in to talk to me about send- 
ing him away to school. I told her I wanted to 
do as much for you, but the way hasn’t opened 
yet. They can afford it, and Bart is too bright 
and ambitious to settle down in a Key West 
rut.’’ 

They walked to the wide..veranda, across 
which the cool trade-wind swept, and Mrs. 
Frazier ordered Dan to take the biggest, easiest 
wicker chair. Then she brought him a plate 
laden with pie and doughnuts. 

‘*You had breakfast in that stuffy little galley, 
I suppose,’’ she said, with a laugh; ‘‘but I 
know you are always hungry. You can stow 
these trifles away as a deck-load, can’t you?’’ 

Dan confessed that he could carry any amount 
of cargo of this kind, and between bites of a 
home-made doughnut spoke very earnestly : 

‘*Bart ought to go away to school, mother, 
and I will tell him so, and back you up for all 
I’m worth. It will do him good to get away 
from home; and Uncle Jim will put up the 
same line of argument to Mrs. Pringle when- 
ever you say the word.’’ 

‘‘Jim is my dearest brother, but I can’t pic- 
ture him as getting very much excited about 
Bart’s education,’’ she responded. ‘‘He thinks 
there’s no finer thing in the world than to be 
master and owner of a sea-going towboat. 
What has come over him, Dan?’’ 

Her son took her hand in his own hard, 
sunburned one, and with a stammering effort 
began his confession of all that he had heard 
and seen after Jerry Pringle and the English 
shipmaster had been run down in their small 
boat. 

The mother listened with wide-eyed aston- 
ishment, and then with something like indigna- 
tion, as she cried: 

‘*‘Why, Dan, you ought to be writing novels 
for a living! That poor captain of the Kenil- 
worth was out of his head, and you know that 
Jerry Pringle has a sour, gruff way with him 
even when he’s on dry land. I can’t believe it of 
Mary Pringle’s husband. It’s a dreadful thing 
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to suspect him of—plotting to 
wreck a fine, big steamer.’’ 

‘**That’s just like a woman !’’ 
declared Dan, with a very 
grown-up air of wisdom. 
‘Mrs. Pringle hasn’t anything 
to do with it. And you’re like 
Uncle Jim in refusing to think other 
people are a bit less square and 
decent than you are. Ask him to- 
night what he thinks about it, but 
don’t breathe a word to anybody 
else, will you?’’ 

**T shall scold him for putting such 
silly ideas in your head,’’ firmly 
announced Mrs. Frazier. ‘‘You 
couldn’t have pieced this plot to- 
gether all by yourself, even if you 
are as big and strong as a young 


towboat.’’ 
‘*All right,’’ said Dan, good- 
humoredly. ‘‘Only I hope ‘Barton 


will go away to school before the 
explosion happens.’’ 

When Capt. Jim Wetherly strolled 
in after supper, his sister began at 
once to question him. He evaded 
her as far as possible, and finally 
declared : 

**T knew that Dan would tell you. 
I don’t want him to keep anything 
from his mother. But this is as far 
as it must go. I will say this much, 
that when the Kenilworth is due 
in the Florida Straits on her next 
voyage outward bound, the Resolute 
will be a good deal less than a thou- 
sand miles away. And just for 
curiosity I have cabled to London to 
find out if she is chartered to Rio for 
her next voyage, and what kind of 
a reputation her owners have. They 
may be interested in losing her, do 
you see? 

‘*Speaking of cables, Dan,’’ he 
continued, ‘‘I got orders this after- 
noon to go to Charleston at once and 
tow that big suction-dredge to Santi- 
ago. We shall be able to get away 
in a couple of days. Better come 
aboard to-morrow night.’’ 

‘*Why, you’ll be gone for weeks 
and weeks, Dan!’’ sorrowfully cried 
his mother. 

**T won’t waste any time or try to 
save any coal on this voyage,’’ said 
Captain Jim, witha grim smile. ‘‘I 
want to be a good deal nearer the 
reef than Santiago about two months 
from now.”’ 

**Tt’s a long, long while to have 
my boy away from me,’’ Mrs. Frazier 
murmured, with a sigh, ‘‘but this tremendous 
conspiracy will be all blown out of your heads 
before you come home again.’’ 

After a luxurious night’s slumber in a real 
bed, Dan felt that the bright world held better 
employment than brooding over what might 
happen to somebody else. He set forth to find 
Barton, and arrange a match race between the 
Sombrero and a rival craft, to be sailed before 
Dan had to go to sea. The challenge being 
accepted on the spot, there was much to be done 
in a very few hours, and Dan heartily agreed 
with Barton’s opinion, delivered from the cock- 
pit of their rakish craft: 

“Tt is a pity we have anything to do but sail 
boats for the fun of it. What a bully sou’ west 
breeze we’re going to have this afternoon, Dan! 
Can you coax old Bill McKnight to come along 
for ballast ?’’ 

**Yes, if we can promise to smuggle some 
rifles and dynamite somewhere,’’ said Dan. 

After dinner Dan strolled along the water- 
front in the hope of finding the mighty bulk of 
the chief engineer, to serve as two hundred and 
seventy pounds of desirable live ballast. 

The south-bound mail-steamer had just 
landed her passengers, and foremost among them 
loomed the tall and lanky figure of Jeremiah 
Pringle. 

The wrecking-master spied Dan, and hurried 
to meet him in the narrow street. His manner 
was no longer hostile and sullen, and Dan was 
amazed to have a greeting hand stretched toward 
him and to hear a cordial voice: 

‘*Hello, Dan! Youand Bart as busy as ever? 
I went up the Gulf to buy a schooner or two, 
and I found a beauty. I need a mate for her, 
Dan. You are young, but you know more 
about salt water than most men. It means 
double the wages of a deck-hand on that sooty 
old towboat. I want you to go up and help 
fetch her down right away, which is why I 
spring the proposition on you kind of offhand 
and sudden.’’ 

It was a chance at which Dan would have 
jumped a week before. But something held 

















him back, and although he did not take time to 
reason it out, he vaguely felt that Jeremiah 
Pringle was trying to bribe him to keep his 
mouth shut. But he had a natural fear of 
making an enemy of such a man as this, and 
he swiftly decided to make no mention of the 
night in Pensacola. That was a matter for 
Capt. Jim Wetherly to handle. 

Dan was ready to stand by his guns, how- 
ever, so far as his own honesty was concerned, 
and he stoutly replied: 

‘*That is a big thing to have come my way, 
Captain Pringle, and I ought to thank you. 
But I don’t want it. My mother wants me to 
stick by Captain Jim if I’m going to stay 
afloat, and she knows best.’’ 

Jerry Pringle looked black, but forced a smile 
as he growled: 

‘‘One thing you’ve got from your Uncle Jim 
is a swelled head. Well, we’ll say no more 
about it, nothing at all about it, under- 
stand ?’’ 

The last words were spoken with a threaten- 
ing earnestness, and Dan understood what was 
meant. He nodded and went on his way, for 
_once anxious to get to sea, away from a situa- 
tion in which he seemed to become more and 
more befogged. He found Bart dancing jig- 
steps with impatience, and trying to listen to 
a long-winded ‘‘yarn’’ delivered by Mr. Bill 
McKnight, who had been already kidnaped 
for the afternoon. 

The Sombrero sailed like a witch in the race, 
the live ballast shifted himself with more agility 
than the boys had dreamed he could display, 
and the match was won with the lee rail under 
and the cockpit awash. Mrs. Frazier watched 
the finish from a wharf, and invited Bart and 
the engineer to come home with Dan for a fes- 
tive supper-party in celebration. There could 
be no long faces or heavy thoughts at such a 
time, and Dan forgot the shadow, and laughed 
himself into a state of collapse along with his 
mother and Bart when Mr. McKnight, with a 
wreath of scarlet poinciana blossoms on his bald 
head, danced Spanish fandangoes until the cot- 
tage shook from floor to rafters. 

They all escorted Dan down to the Resolute 
in the starlit evening, and sat on the guard-rail 
while the engineer fished a guitar from under 
his bunk and sang Cuban serenades. 

It was as merry as such a parting hour could 
be, but there were tears in the mother’s eyes 
when she kissed Dan good-night, and her voice 
was not steady when she whispered, ‘‘God 
bless and keep you, my precious boy !’’ 

When it came to saying good-by to Bart, Dan 
was more serious than usual, and he held fast 
to his comrade’s hand for a moment while he 
looked him in the eyes and said: 

**Blow high, blow low, you will find me 
standing by, Bart. Good luck and lots of it.’’ 

Shortly after daylight the next morning the 
Resolute churned her way out of the placid 
harbor and laid her coastwise course for Charles- 
ton. 

It proved to be an uneventful run with 
pleasant weather and a favoring sea. Captain 
-Wetherly had nothing to say about the steamer 
Kenilworth until they reached Charleston, 
where he found a cablegram from London 
waiting for him. He read it aloud to Dan as 
soon as they happened to be alone: 

“Unable to send required information until later. 
Will communicate your next port.” 

‘*Tt might have cleared up this Kenilworth 
business,’’ said Captain Jim. ‘‘However, we 
may get a message at Santiago.’’ 

But the Resolute was not to see Santiago as 
soon as her master expected. There was a 
week’s delay in getting the great suction-dredge 
ready to begin the voyage. Then when the 
Resolute had taken hold of the clumsy monster, 
for all the world like a bulldog trying to drag a 
dry-goods box, the captain of the dredge was 
hurt by a falling bolt, and there was more delay 
at anchor while a new skipper could be sent 
for. 

When at last the unwieldy tow was got to 
sea, strong head winds buffeted her day after 
day, and urged the panting, sea-swept Resolute 
to her best efforts to keep up steerage way. 
She crept southward like a snail, eating up coal 
at a rate which compelled Captain Wetherly 
to put into Nassau, and again into the harbor 
of Mole St. Nicholas, at the western end of 
Haiti. 

Twice the dredge snapped her hawsers and 
broke clean adrift. When the weary tug and 
her tow crept in sight of the Morro Castle at 
the mouth of Santiago harbor, Bill McKnight 
almost wept as he surveyed his engines and 
boilers. 

Sorely racked and strained they were, and 
Captain Jim tried to comfort him by declaring 
that no other fat engineer could have patched 
and held them together to the end of the voyage. 
Making temporary repairs was a costly and 
tedious undertaking, and the crew of the Reso- 
lute tired of the charms of Santiago, and grew 
restless and homesick for Key West. 

While Dan, the captain and McKnight were 
eating luncheon ashore one day, a swarthy, 
dapper clerk from the cable office sought the 
Venus Café with a message which he had tried 
to deliver on board the tug. It was for Captain 
Wetherly, who read it with an air of mingled 
surprise and chagrin. With a glance at the 
engineer, who was blissfully absorbed over 
his third plate of alligator-pear salad, Captain 
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Jim remarked, as he handed the sheet to Dan, 
‘Tt is from London. Well, the cat is out of 
the bag, and we might as well tell McKnight. 
We are going to need him before we get through 
with this job, and need him bad. I suppose I 
ought to have been more suspicious, but it 
sounded too ugly to be true. Bill, you must 
have that engine-room in shape this week, if it 
breaks your back. We are going to make a 
record run home to Key West.’’ 

Dan read in silence, before handing the cable- 
gram back to the captain: 

Kenilworth cleared for Vera Cruz to-day. Gen- 
eral cargo. Bruce master. Heavy insurance on 
vessel. Owners confidentially reported badly hit 
by recent losses. Reputations trifle shady. . 

Captain Jim hammered the table with his 
fist, and tried to speak in an undertone, as he 
hotly exclaimed : 

‘*Tt all fits together now like pieces of a puzzle! 
I couldn’t see how a master of a big steamer 
could afford to ram her ashore and lose her, 
and his berth and reputation with it, even for 
ten thousand dollars. But if he knew that his 
owners would shield him and stand in with 
him, why, of course, he might be tempted to 
clean up ten thousand dollars for himself, when 
a man like Jerry Pringle ran afoul of him. A 
lot of good it would have done me to cable his 





owners and give them warning of what we 


heard that night. They would have laughed 
at me as a meddlesome idiot. Cleared yester- 
day, did she? She does her nine knots right 
along—I picked that up at Pensacola. Allow 
her twenty days to the reef. And the Resolute 
will have to wait for more repairs in Key 
Wi 99 

Bill McKnight had dropped his fork, and 
was purple with suppressed excitement. When 
the captain finished, he exclaimed: 

“Tt doesn’t take an ax to drive an idea into 
my noddle. As near as I can make out, though 
your bearings are considerably overheated, cap- 
tain, there is scheduled to be a large and expen- 
sive wreck on the reef, assisted by her skipper 
and J. Pringle. It sounds like the good old 
times before the lighthouses crippled the wreck- 
ing industry. And we propose to be first on 
hand to pull her off, and disappoint certain 
enterprising persons !’’ 

‘Disappoint ’em!’’ fairly shouted Captain 
Jim. ‘“‘If she does strike, I’ll fetch that vessel 
off the reef if it tears the Resolute to kindling- 
wood! I’ll break their rotten hearts, and show 
them what honest wrecking is.’’ 

**T didn’t throw away that clamp I made to 
hold the safety-valve down, captain,’’ chuckled 
Bill McKnight, ‘‘and I’m not afraid to use it 
again, either !’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 


AN OFFERING FROM GERMANY 


— 


BY SALLIE 


* A LBERTINA,” 
A ealled Mrs. 

Augsberg to 
her daughter-in-law, 
who sat in the parlor giving a lesson on the piano, 
**T vill go by oldt Mrs. Vendle to-day—A lber- 
tina, listen vonee. I vill go by Mrs. Vendle, 
und carry her dose Cherman newspapers, and 
a couple of dose apples from de oldt country. 
She vill be vhat you call tickle to get dose apple 
from Chermany, so big und redt.’’ 

Albertina stopped the monotonous ‘‘ One, 
two, three, one, two, three,’’ of the little girl 
at the piano. 

‘‘Mama, you’d better wait until Gus or I can 
go with you. It is cold this morning, and you 
have to change cars twice to go to Wendle’s. 
You know how absent-minded you are, mama.’’ 








‘‘Ach, you talk foolishness. Mrs. Vendle is 
got lumbago alretty, and can’t go 
by outside at all. De oldt lady 
likes very much to get de Cherman 
newspapers. She is a great readter. 
Her headt is strong, aber her back 
is weak.’’ 

“Oh, all right, if you will go; 
but put on your heavy cloak, and 
be careful about the cars.’’ 

Mrs. Augsberg waddled into the 
next room to get ready for her visit. 
Gus Augsberg came in from the 
wood-shed with a lumpy-looking 
package tied up in a newspaper. 
Albertina laughed as he held it up 
for her to see. 

‘*For goodness’ sake, Gus, why 
don’t you order a load of kindling 
brought to the office and save 
trouble? It looks so picayunish to 
be carrying kindling down-town 
every day.’’ 

“This is for to-morrow,’’ said 
Gus. ‘‘I have some for to-day 
that I carried yesterday. It isn’t 
much trouble, and I keep forgetting 
to order some.’’ 

‘*You never forget to carry it.’’ 

**No,’”? he laughed, ‘“‘that’s my 
economical streak, I guess.’’ 

**Gus!’’ called his mother, from 
her room. 

“Yes, mutterchen,’’ answered 
her son. 

‘*Take dose Cherman news- 
papers, and a couple of dose apple 
from de oldt country, und tie dem 
in a peckage for me to take to Mrs. 
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‘it is better that I 
have something to 
think about. In de 
oldt country I had 
much housekeeping to keep me busy, aber here 
I haf only de sick peoples and de childrens.’’ 

Mrs. Augsberg’s heart and head were so full 
of interest and generous plans for others that 
she was unmindful of herself and her own 
comfort. She left her hand-bag, her books, her 
parcels, her umbrella, in fact, every portable 
thing that was not attached to her person, with 
equal impartiality, on the cars, in the store, 
post-office or at church. The conductor on the 
line which she most frequented always looked 
in the seats after she got off, to take care of her 
things, so prone was she to leave something 
behind her. 

This morning she took up the package which 
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Vendle.’’ 

“*All right; but it’s cold this 
morning. You want to look out 
and take the right car when you change at 
Romney Street.’’ 

A confused remonstrance in German reached 
Gus’s ears from Mrs. Augsberg’s closet. He 
knew his mother resented the imputation of not 
being able to take care of herself. Indeed, she 
was more capable and independent of help than 
many people of her age. 

Mrs. Augsberg was seventy-one, used no 
glasses, was smooth-faced and apple-cheeked as 
a girl. She was an active worker in charitable 
affairs, and a welcome guest, because of her 
genial character, at many social gatherings. 
She was so willing, even anxious to be of serv- 
ice, that she was made a director of the Free 
Kindergarten Association, and also of the 
Young Women’s Christian Association. At 
the rooms of the latter she taught a beginner’s 
class in German twice a week. 

‘*Those young women put too much work on 





“I BRING YOU SOME CHERMAN NEWSPAPERS UND 


SOME APPLE.” 


Gus had left on the kitchen table and clutched 
it tightly, with the firm determination not to let 
it out of her hands until she had seen old Mrs. 
Wendle’s eyes light up at the sight of the apples 
grown in the far-away home in the fatherland, 
and look with content on the newspapers printed 
in her own familiar type. 

She had made one change of cars, when the 
sight of Miller’s dry-goods store reminded her 
that she had promised two pairs of new stock- 
ings to the little girl of Albertina’s washer- 
woman. 

Mrs. Augsberg got safely out of the store, 
with her precious package under her arm and 
the new stockings stuffed in her bag. Crossing 
Romney Street to take her car, she met one 
of the assistant teachers of the Free Kinder- 
garten. 

‘“‘O Mrs. Augsberg,’’ exclaimed the young 


| woman, ‘‘you are just the person I wanted to 


you, at your age,’’ complained her daughter- | see! Won’t you come round to the schoolroom 


in-law. 


for a little while? There is a meeting of the 


‘‘No, Albertina,’? Mrs. Augsberg insisted, | board of directors, and you will just make the 
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I was going for Mrs. Amsden, but 





quorum. 
you are right here.’’ 

Mrs. Augsberg hesitated. 

**I don’t know. I vas going by Mrs. Vendle’s, 
I vas bring her some Cherman newspapers und 
some apples from Chermany.’’ 

“Tt will take but a few minutes,’’ urged the 


girl; and Mrs. Augsberg, who could refuse 
nobody, went along to the board meeting, cast 
her vote, and departed again to take the car 
for Mrs. Wendle’s. 

A familiar face beamed at her, and she sat 
down beside the pastor of the little German 
church of which she was a member. The 
pastor poured into her sympathetic ear a sad 
tale of a family in distress. The father dead, 
the mother sick, the children poorly clad and 
living in a tent this dreadful weather—he was 
sure Mrs. Augsberg could enlist aid for them. 
He gave her an address and dropped off the 
car, leaving the good woman to muse over the 
story, and to realize presently that she had gone 
several blocks beyond her destination. 

Nervously she jumped to ring the bell, and 
hurriedly got off to walk back. She gave an 
exclamation of dismay. She had left in the 
car her package containing the newspapers 
from Germany and the apples. 

It was too cold to wait; besides, she could 
not tell which car she had left. All the cars 
on this line went to 35th Street, turned a 
loop and came back. She decided to take the 
first one returning, stop at the street-car office 
up-town, and wait there for the turning in of 
her package. She felt sure it would be turned 
in by the conductor. She had had experience 
with bundles before. 

It was nine o’clock when Mrs. Augsberg left 
home that morning. It was twenty minutes 
past two when, the fateful package once more 
in her hands, she took the car again for Mrs. 
Wendle’s. This time she arrived at the Wendle 
residence safely, package and all, only to find 
the house tightly closed. Her repeated ringing 
of the door-bell brought old Mrs. Wendle herself 
to an up-stairs window..: 

‘*Who is there?’’ she called, in German. 

‘*Tt’s Mrs. Augsberg. I bring you some 
Cherman newspapers und some apple from de 
oldt country.’’ 

‘*Melie, my daughter, she is gone by der coal- 
office ; she maked der door locked for safe.’’ 

‘*Ach, what foolishness! Suppose a fire ?’’ 

‘*Maybe you could by der door-step put it,’’ 
suggested Mrs. Wendle. 

‘“No, somebody might steal it. I vill take 
it by de grocery man’s on de 
corner, and he yill bring it when 
Melie comes back. Ach, de vindt 
is cold. I come some oder time 
alretty, Mrs. Vendle, when you 
ain’t in chail.’’ 

The two old ladies laughed, and 
the perpetrator of the chilly witti- 
cism trotted across the street. The 
grocer promised to deliver the pack- 
age as soon as he thought Mrs. 
Wendle, junior, was returned, and 
with a feeling of mingled hunger 
and relief, Mrs. Augsberg hailed a 
car for home. 

As the conductor paused expect- 
antly in front of her, she’ mechanic- 
ally reached for her hand-bag. 

‘*My moneys!’’ she gasped. ‘‘I 
haf left my bag by de grocery on 
de corner. I must go back.’’ 

The conductor obligingly rang the 
bell, and the exasperated lady took 
the back track, four blocks away 
to the grocery. It will not be 
shocking to relate that the gentle- 
hearted Mrs. Augsberg indulged— 
in thought only—in a stream of 
mild, purified German anathema, 
when a close search by the grocer 
failed to find the missing bag. 

‘*Tt must be by de street-car office. 
Himmel! but Albertina vil! 
laugh.’’ 

Borrowing five cents from the 
obliging grocer, she rode back to 
the office. 

“‘O Mrs. Augsberg,’’ said the 
clerk, ‘‘you’ve come for your bag. 
Your son was just in, and I gave 
it to him.’’ 

Once more Mrs. Augsberg was forced to 
become a borrower, for she had neglected to 
take a transfer. 

It was half past four in the afternoon when, 
weary, hungry, but happy that her errand of 
friendship was accomplished, she opened the 
door of her daughter-in-law’s house. 

‘*Well, mama,’’ reproached A Ibertina, ‘‘ where 
in the world have you been all day? And 
wasn’t it just like you to go off, after all, with- 
out the German newspapers and the apples for 
Mrs. Wendle!’’ 

Mrs. Augsberg sank into a chair. Her 
cloak was twisted awry, and her little jet 
bonnet was leaning tipsily over one eye. 

‘‘Mitout de Cherman newspapers und de 
apple from Chermany? What foolishness you 
talk, Albertina! I haf dem left alretty by de 
grocery mans on de corner. Melie Vendle has 
no sense. She vas gone avay, und lock Mrs. 
Vendle in. But de grocery mans say he vill 
de peckage bring when Melie comes back.’’ 

‘*Well, here’ is your bundle, just as Gus tied 

















it up for you,’”’ and Albertina unrolled a parcel 
wrapped in a newspaper. There were three 
newspapers and two red apples inside. 

‘Ach, Himmel! Vat, den, haf I carried all 
day, by Miller’s store, by de board meeting, on 
de car—Albertina, vat, den, haf I left by de 

mans for Mrs. Vendle?’’ 

‘‘Gus’s kindling!’’ shrieked Albertina, in a 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 





hurricane of laughter. ‘‘But here is your bag 
all right. Gus brought that.’’ 


ings with fate, her mother surveyed the leather 
bag which the younger woman held in her 
hand. 


‘*?Tis not mine,’’ she said. ‘‘Mine is black ; 





dis von is brown.’’ 

















ama N a very amu- 
sing comedy 
some years ago, 


a young man was made to say, ‘‘I want to be 
an army officer; they never have anything to 
do.’’ And this idea of army life was prevalent 
for many a year, and may be yet. 

It is a mistaken view, however, even in the 
case of the young graduate of West Point who 
is assigned, let us say, to the infantry—the arm 
of the service that is supposed to make fewer 
demands on the time and energy of its officers 
than do the cavalry and artillery. It may 
interest your readers to hear something of the 
actual duties, social and professional, of a 
subaltern of their army, who, after four 
years of hard study and stern discipline at 
“the Point,’’ or, after rigid examination 
following a few years in the ranks, is 
ordered to service within the limits of the 
United States. ‘‘Two years across the 
Pacific and four years at home” is at 
present the rule with our regiments, and 
we will take the case of a young graduate 
ordered to join at a station near one of the 
big cities of the middle West. 

Three months of rest, recreation, and 
visiting home and kindred he is allowed by 
the general regulations after his four years 
of toil as a cadet, and before beginning his life 
service as an officer. He has probably written 
to certain juniors of the regiment whom he 
knew at the Point, graduates of the year or two 
before, and has learned from them just how 
much of the heawy and expensive outfit of uni- 
form he can hope to worry along without. 

If he is wise, he has studied the Officers’ 
Manual, prepared by Colonel Moss for the 
guidance of the new and inexperienced, and 
after bidding adieu to home and friends, he 
starts by rail and in civilian dress for his post 
of duty. His military outfit, later to be de- 
scribed, is in histrunks. He is met, as he steps 
from the train, by some one of the subalterns 
whom he has known, and is hospitably bidden 
to share his friend’s quarters until his own 
shall have been secured. 

A quartermaster’s wagon takes his belongings 
into ‘‘the fort,’’ but he and his guide proceed 
afoot. It is barely a mile. The flagstaff looms 
to the right as they enter the reservation gate. 
The huge water-tower lies beyond it, standing 
sentry over the long row of brick barrack 
buildings, facing an open, half-mile - wide 
‘*parade,’’ on whose northward edge are other 
brick buildings, commodious, if not beautiful— 
the club- and mess-room and the quarters of 
the bachelors. . Beyond these, and covering the 
east front, arranged in roomy ‘‘loops,’’ are the 
homes of the married officers and those superior 
to subaltern rank. 


—_— 


His Home at ‘‘the Fort.’’ 





= rooms, and so forth, with the inevitable 
guard-house near the westward entrance. It is 
late afternoon. The military labors of the day 
are nearly done. Our newcomer is conducted 
across a wide veranda, through a rather dark 
hallway, into a darker twelve-by-fourteen room, 
and bidden to make himself at home. Dinner 
will be ready in half an hour, and ‘‘cits’’ will 
do for the present. 

The little bachelor den is sparsely furnished. 
A center-table heaped with books and maga- 
zines, a worn lounge with a few contributed 
pillows, some book-shelves, a wardrobe, a rack 
for odds and ends, a dozen photographs and 
prints in little frames upon the unpapered walls, 


aa is not hard to persuade a Norman 
Ve peasant to believe anything strange or 
——— outrageous of that extraordinary coun- 
try, America, but he always finds it difficult 
to understand how it can be true that American 
women make bread! 

The men of America must be brutes, he 
thinks, for although a farmer’s wife in the 
north of France may do a good part of the heavy 
work about the farm, she never thinks of 
making the bread. That is man’s work, and 
it is carried on, not in the kitchen, but in the 
stable. 

The Norman peasant eats an astonishing 
quantity of bread. He has little else—except 
cider—for his breakfast and supper, and it is a 
= important part of his noonday meal as 
well. 

And such queer-looking bread as it is! The 
‘loaves’? are as round and as palely yellow as 
the full moon; they are often three feet in 






windows shaded but 
uncurtained, an open 
fireplace under a lit- 
tered mantel-shelf. Golf sticks, tennis rackets 
and a catcher’s mask, mitt and shield are piled 
on a stand. 

Carpet or rug there is none, and the little 
bedroom at the back is equally bare of adorn- 
ment. The bathroom, opening therefrom, is 
about as big as a band-box. 

There is an extra cot provided for the visitor ; 
but every peg is burdened with overcoats, dress 
coats, sack coats, service coats, ‘‘cit’’ coats, 








rain coats, capes, caps, breeches, trousers, and 
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so forth, and the bureau drawers are crammed 
with other ‘‘toggery.’’ 

‘*We can move one trunk in here,’’ says his 
host, ‘‘and you can have choice of a dozen suites 
like this—we’re short-hauled for officers.’’ 


Meeting His Fellow Officers. 


RESENTLY it is time to go to mess. In 
the English mess this is a sacred func- 
tion, all officers attending. In ours, at 

the average station, it is simplicity itself. A 
dozen officers, all told,—the entire bachelor force 
at the station wherein are garrisoned two battal- 
ions of foot, a squadron of cavalry and a field- 
battery,—are assembled in the club-room and 
library. Some are in the dark blue sack coat, 
some in the olive-drab ‘‘service.’’ One, the 
officer of the guard, is in belt and boots, all of 
serviceable tan. To these, his future comrades, 
our youngster, in his modest travelling~diress, is 


classmen at the Point, he may have known 
before; the others are strangers. All are 
civil, a few cordial, none are effusive. 

They take their seats, There is soup. 
There is a roast, with vegetables. There is 
some kind of a dessert, with fruit and coffee. 
Thereisno wine. There is a pleasant word 
or two of welcome from most of the number, 
as they move away after coffee. As many as 
three or four, possibly, stop for a game of 
pool ; the rest are too busy. 

**So will you be this time next week,’’ 
says his mentor. ‘‘Now we’ll go call on 
the colonel.’’ 

Presently, arrayed in the becoming blue 
dress uniform, both young officers are 
ushered into the brightly lighted parlor of the 
commanding officer’s quarters. Each has sent 
in his card. 

Mr. George Gordon Greene, 

Lieut. —th U.S. Infantry, 
reads that of the newcomer, and as ‘‘Mr.’”’ 
Greene he is speedily presented to the stately 
soldier at the head of affairs and to his amiable 
family. Everybody is kind, cheery, cordial. 
Everybody is glad to see him. The half-hour 
passes blithely. He is to report formally at the 
adjutant’s office in the morning. As they walk 
home in the glistening moonlight a relief of the 
guard comes swinging past, and the corporal 
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successively presented. One or two, as upper 


| brings his gloved hand up to the ‘‘rifle salute.’’ 
| For the first time our young lieutenant receives 


officer. Perhaps he blushes a bit as his own 
hand goes up in acknowledgment. 

Morning sees him early through his bath, 
shave, and breakfast at the mess. Then comes 
the formal report at the office, his assignment 
to Company ‘‘C,’’ one of the few that has a 
captain with it for duty, and that officer in 
turn receives a call from our young gentleman, 
and presently sets before him the duties he will 
be expected to perform. He may need a day 
or two for getting settled in his own quarters, a 
simple matter to one with so few goods and 
chattels and furniture. 


And Now to Work! 


pyarem Y consent of his comrades, he arranges 
4 Pm with the negro who looks after their 
=——= rooms to attend also to his, to brush his 

clothes, ‘‘shine’’ his boots, fetch his mail, and 
so forth. Few subalterns can afford a servant 
of theirown. Ours sets up soldier-housekeeping 
in as simple a style as that of his neighbors. <A 
few, a very few, young men come married to 
their regiments; their tribulations nowadays 
cannot be told in the limits of this paper. 

Then the work begins. Climate, latitude and 
time of year make certain changes in the 
daily routine, but this is a fair sample. At 
half past five in the morning our subaltern’s 
alarm-clock rings him up. He has time for 
a cold bath and brisk “rub-down,”’ and then, 
donning service uniform (olive-drab), he 
speeds away across the parade as the bugles 
are sounding ‘‘first call’’ ; reaches his com- 
pany barracks as the men come straggling 
forth for reveille; supervises roll-call and 
reports the result to the adjutant or to the 
officer of the day, who hurries along the line, 
while each company promptly opens files, 
strips off blouses and braces, and for twenty 
minutes goes through a brisk athletic drill, 

our young West Pointer, fresh from Captain 

Koehler’s capital training, coaching his own 

men. 

Then all hands scurry to breakfast, and 
appetites are keen. At quarter of seven the bugle 
peals merrily the drill-call, and for the third 
time that morning our subaltern scoots across 
that half-mile level to the barracks, and, saber 
in hand, spends an hour at company drill. At 
quarter of eight ‘‘recall’’ is sounded. There are 
ten minutes’ rest. Then, out on the parade, 
the musicians sound adjutant’s call, and each 
battalion is drilled separately by its senior 
officer, our subaltern probably commanding his 
company instead of trotting meekly behind it 
long years of his life, as we had to do in the 
sluggish period that followed the Civil War. 

At nine o’clock companies are dismissed. 
Kits are quickly prepared for inspection, and 
our subaltern goes through the squad-room to 
see that bunks, bedding, clothing, arms and 
equipments are in apple-pie order. Then from 
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YOUNG OFFICERS SALUTING THE COLORS. 


quarter of ten to eleverf he is transmitting some 
of the lessons he learned at the Point to the 
sergeants and corporals of his company. Non- 
commissioned officers’ school, they call it. 

Then comes an hour of instruction at aiming 
and pointing, ‘‘first aid,’’ or possibly a session 
as recorder of some board of survey. At noon 
the garrison goes to dinner and the officers to 
luncheon. Then the rank and file can take a rest, 
go shooting, strolling, swimming, or to baseball 
or football, but the officer goes to school—to 
study and recitation on all manner of subjects 
until three o’clock. 

Then, if not on duty at the rifle-range or 
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BREAD-MAKING 








IN NORMANDY 














circumference and eight or ten inches thick. 
Seeing one of them for the first time, you would 
be likely to take it for a large cheese. 

Bread-making being only a monthly occur- 
rence in a Norman household, the operations 
must be on a scale of considerable magnitude 
if the family supply is to be sufficient to last 
for four weeks. The dough is always mixed 
in a certain enclosed space upon the floor of 
the barn. 

At other times cats, dogs and poultry enjoy 
the freedom of this. space; but when bread- 
making is toward, these are evicted, and the 
floor is swept—let us hope very thoroughly. 





There is no dough-pan or trough. The flour 


and water are poured together upon the floor, 
and the farmer and his sons or hired laborers 
beat the mass into the proper consistency with 
heavy clubs, widely flattened at the ends, until 
they look something like roughly shaped snow- 
shovels. Then a lump of leaven is added, and 
the mass is given ten or twelve hours to ‘‘rise.’’ 

Next it must be kneaded, a process which 
is accomplished with the feet. Shod in heavy 
sabots, or wooden shoes,—not the every-day 
shoes, which are painted black, but made of 
unstained whitewood,—the men leap into the 
midst of the dough. They jump about with 
agility ; they stamp and kick the spongy stuff ; 
they dance clumsy jigs in it, the stiffening 
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| recruit drill, he may go home, rest a bit, and 


presently change to blue uniform and betake 


With a calmness born after desperate buffet-| the soldierly recognition of his status as an| himself to the rounds of the post, for he must 


scrupulously return the calls of every officer 
who has dropped in to leave a card at his 
quarters by way of welcome. 

And now comes what may be called the 
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| social hour of the day. Tea is served as 
| early as four o’clock in many of the married 
| Officers’ quarters. Almost every army wife has 
her designated afternoon or evening at home to 
her friends and callers. The tennis-courts are 
| crowded. The younger set are out in canvas 
| shoes and flannels, yet at quarter past six the 
bugle or the trumpet peals again, and away go 
| the warriors. 

| It may be for dress parade in full uniform, 
It may only be for retreat roll-call, but in either 
| event there is the stately salute to the beautiful 
flag as it comes slowly fluttering down in the 
| smoke of the sunset gun. After this the men 
|may go their way to town, and the officers to 
dinner. After dinner come calls and music or 
a dance, but nine out of ten, our soldiers are 
ready for bed when ‘‘lights out’’ (taps) sounds 
at eleven, and they have had really no idle hour 
in the day. , 

Once every week or ten days, probably, our 
subaltern ‘‘marches on’’ as officer of the guard, 
and for twenty-four hours must be responsible 
for the safety of the big post, the many pris- 
oners and working parties, the instruction of 
the sentries by day and night. Within those 
twenty-four hours he is supposed to be con- 
stantly in uniform, armed, belted and equipped. 


What His Pay Must Do. 


NE month every year, at least, he spends 

on the rifle-range, busy from dawn to 
dusk in the innumerable duties of that 
most important practise. One day each week 
there may be a long practise march, and any 
day there may come inspectors, or generals ; 
and all days our young officer must live, look, 
dress and deport himself like a gentleman, and 
do it on seventeen hundred dollars a year. 

At first glance, the pay seems ample. It 
would be ample if the outfit were not so varied 
and expensive, and the social demands were not 
often so exacting. House rent, fuel and 
light are items he need not bother his head 
about. Uncle Sam looks after these, and is 
also providing certain items in the way of 
furniture. 

But where the young civilian, just out of 
college, can get along well with one fine suit 
of evening dress and two suits for business, 
the young officer is compelled at the outset 
to provide himself with one full-dress uni- 
form which, with cap, knots and belt to 
match, is a very costly affair; one blue 
dress uniform that, if made by a good tailor, 
as it should be, takes double the price of his 
civilian garb; one service uniform, heavy, 
and one light weight, both of olive-irab 
and expensive as the very best of business 
clothing ; and in addition to these, in the South 
and in our islands—Hawaiian, Philippine and 
Porto Rican—he must have several suits of 
spotless white. 
| Add to these the olive-drab oVercoat, the blue 
circular, or cape, the five different kinds of head- 
cover, —two blue caps, one heavily banded with 
gold lace, two olive-drab, one heavy, one light, 
one cap frame with half a dozen white covers, 
and the drab service felt hat,—the breeches to 
be worn when leather leggings are ordered, the 
laced boots, black, tan and white, the saber with 
its knots of gold lace and leather, the revolvers, 
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dough clinging tenaciously to their shoes. It 
is the hardest of hard work, requiring endur- 
ance as well as strength, and before it is time 
to stop, more than one of the men will be 
staggering to and fro in the pasty mass, thor- 
oughly exhausted. 

The dough is allowed to rise a second time; 
is again soundly beaten with the flattened clubs ; 
is then put into great round pans and baked in 
the massive brick oven which stands in almost 
every Norman stable. 

The bread which results is firm, close in 
texture, and rather dingy in color, sweet but 
dry, and decidedly palatable even to those who 
have seen it made. 

As the month draws to a close, the outer 
crust becomes so thick and hard that it can only 
be penetrated by a saw kept for that purpose. 
But this horny shell has its use, for it keeps 
the interior of the loaf fairly soft and fresh, 





sometimes for several months. 

















watch, compass and field-kit—all these, without 
civilian dress or evening dress of any kind, com- 
pel an outlay at the start of some six or seven 
hundred dollars. 

But then our young officer must have at least 
one suit of civilian dress in which to visit town, 
where the army officer’s uniform is generally 
made the object of audible and often satirical 
comment, and few can do without the conven- 
tional evening garb of society. More than one- 
third of his first year’s pay, therefore, is 
swallowed up in the essentials of clothing and 
equipment. 

Then if he accept hospitality, he must recip- 
rocate in kind. If invited to dance, dinner, 
theater or opera, he must seek early opportunity 
to show his appreciation, although he can 
rarely repay in kind. At our large garrisons, 
clubbing together, the officers give fine dancing- 
parties,—‘‘hops,’’ so called,—where good floor, 
good music, good partners and good fare are 
sure to be had. 

These and the band concerts, the garrison tea, 
tennis and golf parties enable them and the 
charming women who make up ‘‘army society’’ 
to return in a measure the courtesies so gen- 
erally shown them by their neighbors in civil 
life; and in all these our subaltern is a very 


THE INHERITANCE 


Grace S&S. Riclimond 


see HERE were By 
two mental 

=== pictures before Louis 
Holt, alternating with a regu- 
larity that would have done 
justice to a machine. During 
the two hundred miles between his home 
and the small town to which he travelled 
he saw little except these two visions. 

One was of a fine, new high-school 
building in the large town—almost a 
city—which was his home. This was 
the school of which he was not to be the 
principal. The other picture was of a rambling, 
low, ancient building, small of window, com- 
monplace of design, insignificant of reputation. 
The interior, as he remembered it from one hasty 
visit some years before, represented all that a 
school building should not be. It was equipped 
with the fixtures of fifty years ago. This was 
the school of which he was to be the head. 

He had been so confident of securing the 
attractive Hemperton principalship that when 
the letter came asking him to consider the 
Wyndham school, he had not honored the 
invitation by a moment’s deliberation. 

He had replied that although he would not 
give a definite answer until a later date, it was 
extremely improbable that he should be in a 
position to accept. He had wondered, bitterly, 
afterward just what he should have done had 
he not left this loophole by which to let him- 
self out of a humiliating situation. For when 
Almon Hughes had been elected to the place 
at Hemperton, he had not cared much where 
he went, so that he got away. The farther 
away he could go, the less likely were his 
friends to be familiar with his alternative. 
And it was the humiliating fact that Wynd- 
ham had been the only alternative. 

After holding a prominent position on the 
teaching-staff at Hemperton for five years, Holt 
had been considered by many people the legiti- 
mate successor of the principal, who had been 
called to a larger office. His defeat by a far less 
promising candidate had been a severe blow to 
his pride. The nearer the train drew to Wynd- 
ham, the more did he dread the sight of the old 
‘‘academy.’? 

But the train arrived, and Holt found him- 
self upon the platform. To his surprise,—for 
he had not signified the precise hour of his 
coming,—a welcome awaited him. 

‘Mr. Holt, isn’t it? I thought maybe you’d 
come to-day. I’m Will Wallace, and you’re to 
stay at our house, you know. Let me take 
your bag, please.’’ 

There was never a cheerier greeting. Holt 
looked into a pair of straightforward gray 
eyes, smiled in response to the smile on a 
sturdy, homely, honest face, and shook hands 
heartily. 

‘You don’t mind walking? Our horses are 
all in the field, harvesting. It’s not far—and 
we go by the schoolhouse. I thought you’d 
want to see that, first thing.’’ 

It had been the last thing he wanted to see, 
but evidently he was in for it. To hear young 
Wallace talk about it, as they went along, one 
would have thought the building was the pride 
of the state. 

‘*We’ve had women there scrubbing for a 
week. Some of us boys have been at it, too— 
cleaning the library and the laboratory. Of 
course we couldn’t arrange things much—we 
didn’t know how you’d want them, but we’re 
ready to do anything you tell us. I wish you 
could have spared more than four days before 
school begins, there’s so much to do; but we’ll 
put it through somehow.’’ 

Put it through somehow! The library—and 
the laboratory! Holt’s memory went back to 
these features of the school’s equipment, as he 
had observed them five years ago. There had 
been perhaps sixty or eighty books in the 
library, dusty, musty volumes of so little value 
that they had not been even set upon shelves, but 
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These parties ‘‘form’’ and 


important factor. 
polish him; they give to the soldier the grace 
and ease of the cavalier, and they are as 
important a feature in the training of our offi- 
cers as mathematics and hygiene. 

But let no young man seek the army in hopes 
of finding there a life of leisure, or worse, of 


‘‘loafing.’? Duties are incessant by day, and 
study, and much of it, is demanded day and 
night. 

Rigid mental and physical examination pre- 
cedes every promotion, and down on the pages 
of the officer’s efficiency report at Washington 
goes every comment of his captain, colonel or 
inspector, and be it good, bad or indifferent, 
the word of the military recording angel settles 
his future fate. 

These are humdrum days in the service com- 
pared with what we lived on the frontier forty 
years ago, when every spring seemed to usher 
in a fresh campaign against Cheyenne, Sioux, 
Apache, Ute or Nez Percé, and kept us long 
months afield. But on the other hand, the gar- 
rison life is in every way better—better in the 
employment of time, better in moral tone, better 
in example and in teaching, better among the 
elder soldiers, better infinitely for him of whom 
we write, the young officer of to-day. 





lay piled up in rows 
on the floor in the 
little box of a room called the 
‘*principal’s office.’’ 

As for the laboratory—Holt 
was unable to recall any labora- 
tory whatever. There was a room with 
an old iron sink in it; perhaps there 
might have been a row of sticky bottles 
on the window-sill beyond it. 

‘*The new pictures have come,’’ Will 
Wallace was saying. ‘‘We’ve got ’em all 
out and ready to hang—they’re great. 
The girls are crazy to hang them, but we 
fellows mounted guard, and said not a soul 
should touch them till you said where they 
should go. You see, the Little Corporal cared 
a lot about those pictures—he was 
the one that got them for us. It 
was too bad he —’’ 

**The ‘Little Corporal’ ?’’ 

‘Oh, I forgot you didn’t know 
him. It must sound odd to hear 
a boy call his teacher by a nick- 
name—though I don’t think that’s 
a nickname anybody’d mind hav- 
ing—he didn’t. I mean Mr. 
Ho _ 

“Oh, yes. He died recently, I 
believe. ’’ 

“Yes, sir.’”’ 

A brief silence succeeded to this 
question and answer, during which 
Holt, looking up the village street 
as they turned a corner, caught 
sight of the school building in 
the distance. Wallace’s gaze fol- 
lowed his. 

‘Tt needs painting pretty bad,’’ 
he admitted, ‘‘where the vines 
don’t cover it—and of course in 
winter they don’t, anywhere. But 
—he always said ‘inside first, out- 
side afterward,’ and he used to 
laugh sometimes and say he didn’t 
know that we’d ever get to the 
outside, being so hard to satisfy 
on the inside. As long as there 
was another book, or another bottle 
or a blackboard needed, the outside 
would have to wait. .We don’t 
notice the outside much now— 
though of course, being a new- 
comer, it must strike you as pretty 
hard.’’ 

“T’m glad to hear money has 
been spent on the inside,’’ agreed 
Holt, wondering how much all this " 
enthusiasm meant. A set of ency- 
clopedias and a modern dictionary, 

a small chemical outfit and a dozen cheap prints 
of famous pictures—probably this comprised the 
growth along the lines of educational apparatus. 

He was thankful, of course, that something 
had been done. He was glad he was to succeed 
a man who had made some attempt to better 
things in the old academy. Then his two 
pictures leaped into his mind again: the low 
ceilings, the worn and uneven floors, the insuf- 
ficient lighting, the inconvenient heating of the 
academy; the high, fine lines, the practical 
fittings, the great rows of windows, supple- 
mented everywhere by electrical resources for 
dark days—even the wonderful ventilating 
plant, by means of which fresh, warmed air 
was continually replacing the used atmosphere 
of the high school—these were the antitheses 
which tried his imagination. 

Wallace led the way up the dark and narrow 
stairway to the upper rooms. His pace was 
rapid, as if he were aware of his companion’s 
attitude of critical observation, and were anxious 
to have the place make upon him its best first 
impression. 

‘*If you don’t mind, we’ll go up-stairs first. 
The primary and intermediate rooms are down- 
stairs, but the upper grades are up here—and 
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your office,’’ he explained. ‘‘ Being principal, 
I suppose you’d like to see that first. It’s the 
library, too, because there’s no other room to 
spare. ” 

He threw open the door at the top of the stair- 
way, leading, as Holt remembered, into the box 
of a room where the rows of old books were 
piled upon the floor. 

Well—it was a box of a room still; no doubt 
about that. Its dimensions were no greater 
than they had been for seventy years. Once 
more the picture of the principal’s office in 
Hemperton, large, light, almost luxurious in 
its appointments, rushed to do its part in dim- 
ming the vision of the new principal of the 
Wyndham Academy. And yet it could not 
quite shut out the fact that the little room 
expressed something which larger rooms of its 
sort may easily lack. Holt was enough of a 
scholar to appreciate that he was standing in a 
scholar’s room. 

‘*He left us all his books,’’ said Wallace, in 
a quiet tone of reverence, as he noted the new- 
comer’s gaze fixed upon the rows of volumes 
which filled two sides of the room. . That they 
were enclosed in bookcases as old as the build- 
ing itself served only to enhance their distin- 
guished aspect. ‘That they were all in the 
plainest of bindings did not count in the least, 
for they were nearly all of the company of the 
elect. 

The room had been freshly papered and 
painted in quiet tints, which did not obtrude. 
A rug lay beneath the desk, which was of 
antique pattern, and so roomy that it occupied 
more space than could really have been spared 
if it had not been that no desk can be too large 
for a principal. An old chair with a rush 
bottom stood before it. 

‘*‘We wanted to get him a revolving chair,’’ 
said Wallace. ‘‘He wouldn’t let us. Said he 
liked that one. 

**All the books in that south bookcase,’’ he 
went on, ‘‘we bought or had given us while he 
was here. We adopted various plans to make 
money for the book fund—till he got the town 
folks interested, and then they began to help of 
themselves. Old Judge Hathaway gave us 
that set of the ‘Spectator,’ and the Chris- 
topher North. Doctor Conner gave us all that 
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“I HAD NOT EXPECTED TO FIND THESE.” 


row on natural science, and Mrs. Horton—she’s 
quite a rich widow—gave us the set of Thack- 
eray. The Little Corporal—I mean Mr. Holmes 
—wouldn’t lend out the library—he said we’d 
soon wear it out, carrying the books around. 
But any fellow who would show a pair of 
hands up to his standard—it was a pretty 
high one—could come in here after school 
and read. You can be sure some of us took 
advantage of that. And he made everybody 
turn over the leaves his way. A licked thumb 
would put a boy out of library privileges for a 
month.’’ 

Holt looked at Wallace. This was certainly 
no ordinary boy, who could allude in such a 
tone of sympathy to the book-lover’s earliest 
test of the book-lover—the way he turns a leaf. 
Or else, if he was an ordinary boy, he was 
showing the effects of association with a man 
who had taught him many things besides the 
contents of his text-books. 


‘Perhaps you’d like to see the laboratory: 


next,’’ offered Wallace. 

It occurred to Holt that any of his former 
pupils would have alluded to that department 
as the ‘‘lab.’’ The more respectful term was 


evidently the familiar one on this boy’s lips. 

















And when he saw the laboratory, Holt him- 
self was filled with a profound respect. 

The iron sink was still there. Its primitive 
shape did not interfere with its meeting all 
essential chemists’ requirements. But round 
the entire room ran wall-tables, shelves and 
drawers, fitted with all manner of apparatus, 
in glass and clay and copper, including, as 
Holt’s trained eye could see at a glance, suf- 
ficient material for work to cover a thorough 
high-school course in chemistry. As for the 
shelves filled with bottles, as he looked them 
over, he found among them nearly every chem- 
ical which had been placed on the new shelves 
at Hemperton—expensive chemicals, too, many 
of them, at sight of which he wondered—and 
questioned. 

Wallace was very glad to have him begin to 
question. He had thought the new principal 
extraordinarily silent thus far, and was won- 
dering with some anxiety if so fine-looking a 
man was going to be poor company, after all. 

The sight of a certain small bottle containing 
a particularly costly chemical—the dry, brown- 
ish crystals of platinum bichlorid—had recalled 
to Wallace the face of the Little Corporal the 
day the small box containing the bottle had 
arrived. One would have thought he had 
received a Christmas gift. Yet he had bought 
that chemical himself, out of a none-too-fat 
pocketbook, and had asked Wallace not to 
tell. It had been a delightful secret between 
them. 

**He got a rich chap who was up here for 
the summer to give the first lot of apparatus,’’ 
said Wallace, in answer to Holt’s question. 
*‘Don’t know how he did it—hypnotized him, 
I guess. The man was going to put up a statue 
on the green—not a statue of any hero, you 
know, just a kind of fancy thing—Peace or 
Victory, or something like that. Mr. Holmes 
got him over here and talked school to him 
until he persuaded him to give up the statue 
and start the laboratory. He made chemistry 
a regular game—a fairy story—I don’t know 
what you would call it. There wasn’t a pair 
of hands not stained in the class—why, we 
worked out of hours as much as we worked in. 
One of our boys went to college this fall; he’s 
going to take the course in chemistry. His 
father’s a blacksmith, but he says 
he’d let Dick be anything he and 
the Little Corporal wanted him 
to be.’”’ 

‘*When did Mr. Holmes die?’’ 
asked Holt, gently. 

‘‘Just after school closed,’’ 
Wallace replied. 

He led the way into the large 
room which was the general 
assembly room of the upper 
grades. Holt’s first glance fell 
upon the blackboards. They were 
of the best possible quality, and 
evidently had been in use only 
for a short time. 

Wallace observed his critical 
glance, but he failed to break 
into eulogy of the blackboards, 
or even to explain how they came 
to be there. The boy’s enthusi- 
astic manner was beginning to 
suffer an eclipse. He was, with- 
out knowing it, not so much awed 
as depressed by the new princi- 
pal. He was not used to such 
dignified reserve, and he did not 
warm to the new man as he had 
hoped todo. His disappointment 
was taking hold of him. 

He led Holt to that side of the 
room where the new pictures, in 
their heavy frames, stood face 
against the wall, and silently 
turned one of them to view. The 
sight of it brought the first 
exclamation. It was hardly 
strange that it shoulddoso. The 
picture was a fine photograph of 
the Colosseum at Rome, appro- 
priately framed—the whole of the 
best type of modern educational 
effort to teach by means of 
illustration. Precisely such pictures were to be 
placed upon the walls of the new Hemperton 
study-rooms. Wyndham had already procured 
ten of the pictures. There could be no denying 
the fact that in this significant detail Wyndham 
was ahead. 

‘I had not expected to find these,’’ said 
Holt, with more cordiality than he had yet 
shown. ‘“‘It is rather unusual, you know, to 
find such pictures anywhere but in the city 
schools, and not in all those, by any means. 
We will hang them at once.’’ 

“Now, do you mean?’’ asked Wallace, 
brightening. ‘‘I can hang them, if you’ll tell 
me where.’’ 

“T didn’t mean to-day. To-morrow, per- 
haps. These are very good. I congratulate 
the school on having them.’’ 

He looked about the room. The fresh paint 
and paper had done their best to make up for 
the insufficient lighting, being in warm tints of 
yellow. The old desks had been rubbed down 
in oil, the floor had been scrubbed until it was 
almost slippery. The old ceilings had received 
@ bath of whitewash. 

At Wallace’s home Holt was warmly wel- 
comed. Will showed him to his room, and 

















said, ‘‘This was Mr. Holmes’s room the first 
year he was here, There’s a picture of him 
over on the chimneypiece. Mother says sup- 
per’ll be ready as soon as it’s convenient for 
you to come down.”’ 

He was to be haunted by the ghost of Holmes, 
then, even in his own private quarters. This 
did not appeal to him, and he crossed the room 
to see with what manner of man he was to 
keep company. 

From a distance he could see that the pictured 
face showed long, thin lines, and hollows about 
the deep-set eyes. He had expected that, some- 
how; but he had not expected, as he neared it, 
to have it develop into a likeness—the likeness 
of a college classmate. 

‘*Chester Holmes !’’ 
class failure!’’ 

Memories leaped into his mind. He could 
see Holmes now—the slowest, dullest man of 
the whole class, the plodder who never accom. 
plished anything but the least brilliant of 
records everywhere—in recitation-room, upon 
platform, in society. He had been the joke of 
the class, the same class of which Holt himself 
had been in the foremost rank of the successful. 
After graduation, he had been lost sight of as 
completely as if he had died. 

And it was Holmes who had accomplished 
the task of waking up a dull and sleepy village 
into interest in its school, into willingness to 
give money and time to the betterment of the 
school, into sending its boys to college equipped 
by adequate preparation. It was Holmes who 
had done not only all this, but a greater thing, 
in the winning of his pupils’ affections, in 
inspiring them with the love of their tasks. 

Somehow, as he thought about it all, Louis 
Holt felt creeping over him a noble shame. 
What was he, what had he done, that he should 
venture to step into Chester Holmes’s shoes? 
Had anybody ever dubbed him ‘‘The Little 
Corporal’’ for love of him? Had he ever given 
a penny of his own money—to say nothing of 
time and thought and costly effort—toward 
achievement beyond that expected of him? 

And now—the question confronted him: 
Should he accept this post, the principalship 
of the Wyndham school, and put into it only 
what he had come intending to put into it, the 
perfunctory service of the man who expects to 
stay only until he can get a better place? 

The summons to supper interrupted, but did 
not end these thoughts. He took them to bed 
with him that night; he lay awake with them; 
he rose with them in the morning. And in the 
morning, immediately after breakfast, he pro- 
posed to young Wallace that they go over to the 
school building at once. 

‘*We must get those pictures up this morning, 
Wallace,’’ he said. ‘‘And I must look over 
everything again, and plan my campaign.’’ 

He smiled as he spoke, and Wallace looked at 
him, amazed. Was this the same man he had 
met yesterday? Plan his campaign! Why, 
that sounded almost like the Little Corporal. 

‘*All right,’’ agreed Wallace, quickly. 

As they walked up the road together, the 
new principal was putting rapid questions to 
his future pupil, questions which met with 
responses so quick and so intelligent that they 
inspired further ones. Holt began to discover 
that here was material of the sort which stimu- 
lates a teacher to his best effort. He wondered 
if there were more like him in the Wyndham 
school. To his own surprise, he recognized that 
he was himself getting interested. 

‘*You are expecting to go to college next fall ?’’ 
he asked, as they approached the building. 

‘*As sure as I can get there.’’ 

‘*How long have you had that intention ?’’ 

**Ever since Mr. Holmes got hold of me.’’ 

‘*Call him the Little Corporal to me, if you 
like,’’ suggested Holt. ‘‘It’s a great name, 
and fitted well. Did he know you called him 
that?’? 

“T told him one day. He colored up all 
over his pale face, and said he didn’t deserve 
it; but it was good of the boys, and it mage up 
to him for a lot of things. He didn’t say what 
they were.’’ 

Holt, remembering, fancied he knew. He 
wished that he could.tell this boy that he had 
known Chester Holmes at college, had admired 
and loved him, was glad to follow him at 
Wyndham. But he dared not mention that he 
had ever been at college with him. It would 
have brought forth a flood of eager questions, 
to which he could give not one answer that 
would satisfy. 

“‘T’d have been contented to be a clerk in 
one of the village stores—all my life, more 
than likely—if it hadn’t been for him,’’ said 
Wallace. ‘‘He talked college to me till he got 
me full of it. He must have been great him- 
self at college. He wasn’t much to look at, of 
course, but anybody who knew him could see 
what he was.’’ 

Holt found himself wishing that he had seen. 
But it was not too late to show that he, too, 
could do the work that he was set to do, and do 
it well. 

He went straight up to his office and sat 
down at the desk. 

‘*We could get you a revolving chair,’’ offered 
Wallace, from the doorway, where he had 
paused, 

Holt looked up with a grave smile. He had 
a face which possessed much charm, and his 
smile illumined it. Wallace wondered why he 





he exclaimed. ‘‘The 
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felt all at once so drawn toward this man whom | like to see it done, I shall be a lucky fellow. 


he had feared he could never like. 


**T don’t want one, Wallace, thank you,’’ he | help.’’ 


said. ‘‘I am honored by the chance to use the 


chair the Little Corporal used. If I can admin- | Wallace, happily, with a little choke in his 
ister the inheritance he left, at all as he would | throat. 


And in trying to do it I shall count on your 


‘*You shall have it, sir,’’ responded Will 
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THE “JAGUAR-HUNTER 






URING my wanderings 
in the wild places of far- 
off lands, I have met and 

mixed with people of every race, 


of every color and of every grade 
in society, and I have found that 


I gravitate naturally toward men of the adven- | in a tree right over where he drinks. 












O’Reilly 


Why, he’d tear me to pieces !’’ 
**You’ll take my blunderbuss gun, 


buckshot. I’ll put you sitting 


You’ ll 


him, and he should jump on me? | 
| two or three feet high, and was well lighted up 
‘‘No fear of that,’’ said Pablo. | by the setting sun. 


which throws a double load of | 








clear water ran at the bottom, widening out 
here and there into pools. Over one of these 
pools leaned a tree covered with leafy creepers. 
Pablo ascended this tree with me, and posted 
me in a fork, where I could rest myself securely, 
and at the same time have a full view of the 
whole pool below through an opening in the 
leaves. Then he left me to take up his own 
position. 

Looking out from my tree, I could see Pablo 
climbing up the east wall of the ravine to a 
ledge that ran along just below the top. I had 
also a full view of the hillside, stretching away 
up from the edge of the ravine above him, It 
was covered with little clumps of bushes about 


Pablo fixed himself on the lower ledge, in 
such a position that he could just put his head 
over the top and command a view of the hill- 
side, while by just a half-turn he could see 


turous type. Trappers and hunters have an | not be over twenty yards from him, so all you | also the pool below. 


instinctive attraction for me. 

When I arrive in a new place I soon make 
acquaintance with persons of various callings ; 
but if there be, anywhere within a ten-mile 
circuit, a forest-rover like myself, he and I are 
bound to meet. Such a one was Pablo, the 
jaguar-bunter. 

He was a Venezuelan Indian. It was in the 
mountains near the Colombian border that 
Pablo and I first met, and a curious meeting it 
was, too; it nearly ended in a tragedy. 

I had gone out before sunrise, to find a boa- 
constrictor that was said to sun himself in the 
morning among the rocks on the hillside. I 
had been there also the day before; but instead 
of finding the boa, I got close to a jaguar. I 
did not see him; but I heard him crashing 
through the bushes as he bounded away, and 
he left his tracks well marked in the soil. I 
spoke of it in the village, and was advised 
to take a gun with me if I ventured there 
again. 

Accordingly, on this particular morning, I 
took a forty-four revolver, with ten cartridges, 
and a long machete besides, although, to tell 
the truth, I did not expect to meet the jaguar 
again, as the beasts range widely and are sel- 
dom seen on two successive days in the same 
locality. 

The sun was an hour high when I came out 
on an open, grassy flat, dotted over with clumps 
of bushes and trees, not high, but leafy and 
close, and difficult to see through. In passing 
near one of these islands of bushes, I heard a 
stick crack, either in it or on the other side of 
it. 

Now it takes a heavy animal to crack a stick. 
I stopped to listen, and pulled out my revolver. 
If the jaguar was there, he was a clumsy beast, 
for I could hear him moving. It soon became 
clear that he was on the other side of the bushes 
—either he or a deer. Most probably a deer, 
thought I, and I became bolder. I crept round 
farther to peep. Whatever it was, I could hear 
its stealthy steps on the opposite side, and 
ever as I went on, it still kept directly oppo- 
site me. 

This puzzled me. It must be the jaguar, 
after all, I thought, so I drew my machete also. 
Evidently, whatever it was, it was stalking me, 
as I was stalking it. But it was too late for me 
to run away. Thus doubly armed, silent and 
watchful as a cat, I had sneaked round the 
bushes twice without finding out what it was, 
although I had once caught a glimpse of some- 
thing. Yet somehow, I could not believe it 
was the jaguar. 

Having failed to meet it by going on, I turned 
about, and began to circle in the opposite direc- 
tion. In a few seconds I stood face to face 
with a grinning Indian armed with a repeating 
rifle. 


** Usted no es tigre,’’ said he. _(‘‘You’re no 
tiger.’’) 
‘*No,’’ I replied. ‘‘Ni tampoco usted no 


es venado.’’ (‘‘Nor are you a deer.’’) 

We sat down to congratulate each other on 
being cool and wary hunters. This was my 
first meeting with Pablo. 

**You see,’’ said he, ‘‘Iam a professional 
jaguar-hunter. Some sheep-owners have en- 
gaged me to kill the beast you surprised yester- 
day morning.’’ 

‘*So you are after a jaguar,’’ said I, ‘‘and I 
am after a boa-constrictor. I want to get my 
boa alive, and you want to get your jaguar 
dead. Tell me, now, what do you think—which 
of us two runs the greater risk ?’’ 

“‘Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘there is no comparison. I 
wouldn’t try to catch a live boa by myself for 
all the money in Venezuela !’’ 

‘‘Well, Pablo,’’ replied I, laughing, ‘‘that’s 
just my opinion of your jaguar-hunting.’’ 

““Oh,’’ said he, ‘‘jaguar-hunting is not so 
dangerous when you know how.’’ 

‘*Well,’’? I replied, ‘‘that’s exactly the case 
with snake -hunting—the danger is for those 
who don’t know how. Pablo, would you mind 
letting me go with you after a jaguar?’’ 

‘*You do me a great honor,’’ said he, ‘‘and I 
thank you a thousand times! With your help 
I shall probably get him this evening. You 
see, there is a place where he goes to drink. If 
you watch at one side and I at the other, we 
shall almost surely get him.’’ 

**Pablo,’’ said I, ‘‘that arrangement is not 
exactly what I wished. You see, I have never 
faced a jaguar. Suppose I should only wound 








| have to do is to sit still and shoot straight. 


Come over to my hut and we’ll get everything 
ready. 
preparations. ’’ 

To Pablo’s hut, accordingly, we went. 
was in a lonely spot surrounded by thick woods. 
A palisade of poles of about six or seven feet 
high enclosed a circular space of some forty or 
fifty feet in diameter, and in the center of this 
was the hut, built entirely, walls and roof, of 
palm-leaves. 


There was no gateway into the palisade. A 
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few big nails, driven into the poles for steps, 
made a rude kind of ladder, and over this we 
climbed. 

Inside the palisade, right before the door of 
the hut, a large jaguar skin was pegged out 
upon the ground. The fleshy side was upper- 
most, and it was covered with wood ashes, to 
dry and preserve it. It must have been from 
a large beast, for it was, I should say, six feet 
across, and probably nine in length. 

‘*A week ago to-day,’’ said Pablo, ‘‘I killed 
that brute as he was lapping water at a stream 
where a game-path crossed it. The instant the 
bullet struck him he toppled forward into the 
water.’’ 

‘‘Do they ever spring upon you when your 
shot doesn’t kill instantly ?’’ I asked. 

**Certainly. They try to jump on me; but I 
have a plan that makes them jump too high, 
and then [I make sure of them. No jaguar ever 
jumps a second time in my direction. If you 
have patience until after the hunt this after- 
noon, I’ll tell you all about it, and how I first 
hit upon my plan.’’ 

Pablo spent over three hours sharpening his 
machete and mine, as well, putting on them a 
razor-like edge. His was a foot longer than 
mine, and the handle was double length, so as 
to allow being grasped with both hands at once. 
He cleaned and oiled his rifle, and also the 
blunderbuss, which I was to carry. 

This was a fearful weapon, a muzzle-loader, 
pereussion-cap affair of old Spanish make and 
as large as a small cannon. You would never 
see such a gun anywhere, except in a museum. 
And when I saw the enormous load he put into 
it for me, I really felt more afraid of the gun 
than of the jaguar, and would surely have 
drawn out of the proposed hunt altogether but 
that it would have shamed me to show the 
white feather before one of a dark-skinned 
race, 

Early in the afternoon we set off for our 
posts by the drinking-place. It was in a ravine 


We’ve all day before us to make our | 
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. SANK, CROUCHING, ON THE GROUND. 





running down between the hills. A brook of 


However, he was not quite satisfied with his 
post. It was too open to view. So he began 
breaking off leafy branches and sticking them 
up about him, till I could hardly distinguish 
him through his screen of foliage. He also 
stuck them along above him in a sort of hedge, 
so that, without being seen from the slope 
above, he could secretly observe all through 
the leaves of his bower. 

The last rays of the sun had disappeared. 
The duskiness of evening was drawing on, and 
I had almost given up hopes of seeing our 
expected visitor, when all 
at once I discerned some- 
thing moving along the 
hillside. 

In a few seconds I saw 
it clearly. It was coming 
our way, too. It was the 
jaguar. Its spotted coat 
blended so well with the 
brownish hillside that it 
was only by chance that 
I saw it. 

“Did Pablo also see 
it?’’ Lasked myself. If 
so, he ought to shoot. 
But never a sign of life 
came from Pablo’s am- 
bush. 

On came the jaguar, 
walking leisurely, par- 
allel to the ravine, about 
thirty yards up the hill- 
side. Every step brought 
it nearer to where Pablo 
was waiting. It would 
pass at a distance of 
thirty yards. Did he see 
the beast at all? 1 was 
in a fever of excitement. 
I wanted to let Pablo 
know, and yet I feared 
that I might spoil all if 
I uttered a sound. So 
I watched the great cat 
intently, but took good 
care to remain still as a 
mouse in my tree. 

Every step brought the 
majestic creature nearer 
and nearer to Pablo. At 
last it was directly 
opposite to his hedge of branches. ‘‘Now he’ll 
shoot !’’ I thought. But instead of a shot, I 
heard the bleat of a goat. 

The jaguar heard it, too, and instantly stopped 
to listen. Its tail twitched nervously. Other- 
wise it stood motionless. Then came another 
bleat. The jaguar was looking toward Pablo’s 
hedge, and as it looked, it saw, as I saw, the 
head of a goat rise up over the little hedge and 
turn first to one side and then to the other. It 
was a decoy of Pablo’s. 

At the very instant the goat’s head appeared, 
the jaguar faced round toward it and sank, 
crouching, on the ground, as if meditating a 
spring. Its chin was laid out flat on its great 
fore paws ; the top of its tail gave little nervous 
twitches. Otherwise it was as still as if it were 
part of the hillside. 

I was so intent on watching the jaguar that 
I never noticed at all what Pablo was doing; 
but suddenly the jaguar made a quick run for- 
ward and crouched again, and at the same 
instant as he crouched the second time Pablo’s 
shot rang out, and the jaguar sprang for the 
head of the goat, going clear over the stooping 
and hidden Pablo, whose long, razor-like cutlass 
flashed up and struck it as it went over. Down 
the side of the ravine the huge beast went 
tumbling from rock to rock, till he splashed in 
the pool beneath me. 

**Stay still! Don’t shoot!’’ shouted Pablo. 

‘Stay still!’’ You may be sure I stayed 
still; for the brute was not dead, but was up in 
an instant, and went bounding up the slope to 
Pablo, who now stood out in plain view, his 
rifle leveled at his charging antagonist. 

Half-way up, the great beast stopped, with 
its fore paws over a rock, and there it hung; 
and there it died, growling defiance to the last. 
Pablo never fired the second shot. After a few 
minutes he called me to come down. 

When we came to skin the beast, we found 
that Pablo’s cutlass had entered its throat, cut- 
ting the great jugular vein. The bullet had 
only glanced along the front of its skull. 

















~ORBIT OF ORBIT OF 


MARS EARTH 


THE ORBIT OF HALLEY’S COMET. 
CURRENT TOPICS. 
‘« 7 ries-for-Ribs’’ is a healthy young Indian 
who wants a place in the line-up of the 
Carlisle football eleven. A name of evil omen 
for the opponent who falls a victim to his 
tackling ! SY 
Aw to enjoy the privileges of democracy 
and to be independent once in a while of 
the claims of royalty is the reason given by 
Princess Christian, the eldest surviving daugh- 
ter of the late Queen Victoria, for joining a 
woman’s club. 


f every five vehicles passing over the state 

highways of Massachusetts during the 
second week in August, two were motor-cars. 
There will be another count after the summer 
pleasure travel is ended, which will show more 
exactly how far the motor-car is displacing 
horses. 


oman’s humane réle in the grim work of 
war is carefully mapped out by the Brit- 
ish war office in a report recently issued regard- 
ing territorial army organization. The plan 
provides for an organized chain of nursing 
stations to fill in the gap between the field 
ambulance and the hospital, often a distance of 
many miles. Both Germany and Japan have 
something of this kind. 
residents of farmers’ unions in Oklahoma, 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas have lately 
been taken on an automobile tour over the good 
roads of New York, New Jersey and New 
England by the chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of a Western railroad company. He 
wished to show them the relation of good roads 
to contented and prosperous rural communities, 
and to the marketing of farm products. 
—_ of boys who run away from home to 
seek the north pole are now being reported. 
Probably the youngest youngster to become 
“imbued with the spirit of arctic exploration 
was a four-year-old boy in Kansas City. When 
he was rescued, several blocks from home, by 
a relief expedition consisting of his distracted 
parents and a big policeman, he was quite con- 
tent to let Peary and Cook divide the glory. 
Mon determination of the United States gov- 
ernment to prevent the Cuban lottery from 
doing business in this country is shown by the 
recent announcement by the Cuban government 
that no lottery tickets sent through the United 
States mails will be redeemed, even if they 
bear winning numbers, and that all inquiries 
from this country regarding the lottery sent to 
government officials will be turned over to the 
American post-office inspectors. 


A= performance of ‘‘ Macbeth’? was 
given recently at the Abbey of St. Wand- 
rille in France, near the summer home of Maeter- 
linck, the author, whose French translation of 
the play was used. It was not produced on a 
stage, but in different parts of the old abbey, 
which formed an admirable and appropriate 
setting. The select audience had to follow the 
actors about through the building and grounds, 
and traversed several miles during the per- 
formance. 


Se are few in England in comparison with 
this country, and consequently the English 
people have no such menace to health as the 
fly nuisance involves in America. It is not a 
matter of climate, or that the flies have any 
aversion to British soil. The reason is found 
in the prompt removal of garbage and filth, and 
the general cleanliness of the whole island. As 
a result, English dwellings have no need of 
screens, and stories of the disease-carrying fly 
create no alarm. 


Cae of the size of Henry Hudson’s 
ship, the Half-Moon, with that of the 
enormous ocean passenger-ships of the present, 
implies a suggestion that an explorer who 
would set sail in a vessel of only ninety tons’ 
burden was courageous indeed. It would be 
more just to compare the Half-Moon with 
the ships used by explorers at the present time. 
Commander Peary’s Roosevelt, with its fifteen 
hundred tons’ burden, is one of the largest used 
in arctic or antarctic exploration. Nansen’s 
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Fram was a vessel of only four hundred 
tons, and Mikklesen, who spent two years 
in the arctic sea north of Alaska, charting 
the coast and making soundings, used a 
vessel of less than fifty-six tons. It was 
only sixty-five feet long and twenty feet 
wide, and the hold was seven and a 
half feet deep. Hudson’s ship was much 
larger. 


hen the French made a half-hearted 
attempt to invade Great Britain in 
1797 a landing was made at Fishguard, 
Wales, but the soldiers of Napoleon were 
frightened off by the sight of a great 
number of Welsh girls and women, whom 
they mistook at a distance for soldiers on 
account of their red dresses and tall black 
hats. That is still the national costume 
of the Welsh women, and it figures in 
the recent pictures showing the landing 
of the Mauretania at Fishguard, a port of 
call recently adopted by the Cunard line, 
which allows the transatlantic voyage to be 
shortened about six hours. 
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A FAREWELL WISH. 


Be it thine in the broad beaten ways 
To walk with soft steps, living peaceable days. 
Sir Samuel Ferguson. 


CHINA AND THE UNITED STATES. 


resident Taft, on one of his visits to China, 

said at a dinner in Shanghai that the 
policy of the United States in the far East 

is framed with the purpose of assisting not only 
the Philippines, but China as well, in the 
development of their enormous resources, ‘‘be- 
cause,’’ he continued, ‘‘ whatever benefits China 
and the Philippines benefits the United States.’’ 

The President has appointed as minister to 
China one who agrees with this statement of a 
broad-minded, far-seeing and enlightened pur- 
pose, and one who is, besides, a business man, 
familiar with the needs of China. , 

It is generally understood that Mr. Crane is 
charged with the task of convincing the Chinese 
that America is interested in their development 
and is ready and anxious to assist, seeking its 
reward only in such ways as will benefit the 
people of China; in other words, to convince 
the Chinese that the American government 
does not intend to support any one who tries to 
exploit them to their detriment. 

That China has entered on a period of mod- 
ernization, or Europeanization, is evident to 
every one who has given any attention to the 
subject. Mr. Crane said the other day that 
more progress has been made in the last five 
years than in any previous century. Peking 
has been largely rebuilt since the Boxer up- 
rising, and now has street-railways, pavements, 
electric lights and telephones, and is connected 
with the rest of the empire by three railroads. 
For this progress to be wholesome and perma- 
nent, the Chinese must continue to direct it 
with such outside assistance as they may think 
necessary ; Western nations cannot graft their 
methods and institutions upon the methods of 
the Orient without disturbing and disarranging 
a system which has existed for centuries. 

America is bound to have a larger share in 
China’s foreign business than ever before. 
American capitalists through branches of their 
international bank in Peking and Hankow are 
preparing to facilitate financial dealings with 
America on a large scale. Whatever may be 
the truth about trade following the flag, it 
usually follows the most convenient banking 


arrangements. 
E of the old saying that an ounce of pre- 
vention is worth a pound of cure, and all 
have felt something like sympathy for the atti- 
tude of the Chinese, who are said to pay the 
family physician while health continues, and 
to withhold payment for his services when 
sickness invades the household. 

The effort of modern medical science is all 
toward the prevention of disease and the limi- 
tation of its spread. It is in line with this 
tendency that a department of preventive medi- 
cine and hygiene has been established at the 
Harvard Medical School this year, and that 
the American Medical Association has urged 
the establishment: of a department of public 
health at Washington much wider in its scope 
and operation than the present marine hospital 
service. 

In the old days the physician waited for 
disease to appear, and then fought it as best he 
could. Recent years have developed means of 
protection against smallpox, diphtheria and 
tetanus. Yellow fever is now forestalled by 
killing the mosquito. Epidemics of typhoid 
are prevented by the methods of public sani- 
tation. Medical examinations in the schools, 
which bring to light many diseases, especially 
of eye, ear and throat, and in their early and 
curable stages; the world-wide crusade against 
tuberculosis ; the sanitary reforms which come 
with working out the tenement-house problem ; 
the scientific investigation of the hook-worm 
disease in the South; the processes of disinfec- 
tion ; the work in the bacteriological laboratories 


DISEASE PREVENTION. 
verybody recognizes the truth at the basis 





—these are among the many manifestations of 
the modern preventive policy in behalf of the 
public health. 

This does not mean that the future will have 
no need of doctors or that the span of life will 
be wonderfully lengthened. There will con- 
tinue to be hopeless diseases, and old age cannot 
be escaped. But in this growing work of pre- 
vention there will always be a splendid sphere 
of activity for medical men to do their part in 
making the world a happier and better place for 
humanity. 

* © 


SPIRITUAL STATURE. 


1 must be measured by my soul; 
The mind’s the standard of the man. 
Jsaac Watts. 


THE USES OF ECONOMY. 

very one, it is said, has his pet economy, 

and life and fiction both bear out the truth 

of the statement. Moliére’s miser could 
not pass a candle without longing to blow it 
out, and in that delightful, far-away, yet very 
familiar village of Cranford, little Miss Mattie 
Jenkyns sat and fretted her kindly soul if an 
unnecessary taper burned. 

Yet such private restrictions are by no means 
to be classed with ‘‘the grand old vice of ava- 
rice.’’ On the contrary, sweet are the uses of 
economy, and like both adversity and the toad, 
it ‘‘wears yet a precious jewel in its head.’’ 
Eventually, if well-played, economy may become 
as pleasant a game as one can engage in; a tilt 
with fortune, a bout in which one matches wits 
against the hazards of life. 

Think of the pleasure of outplaying an adver- 
sary who has nearly all the advantages on his 
side; to be able, as the result of one’s careful 
maneuvering, to clothe Credit in purple and 
fine linen while Debit is forced to walk warily 
all his days. Or, by a whimsical remembering 
of childhood delight in the hazardous game of 
Desert Island, what is economy more than the 
grown-up cookies and figs saved from dinner 
and hoarded against possible famine or the raids 
of savage tribes? 

What is economy but the older toy or two 
and slice of wedding-cake that all prudent 
sailors have to take to bed with them? Under- 
stood in this sense, played in this spirit, econ- 
omy becomes a stimulating pastime, and when 
all the rules of the game have been mastered, 
economy, too, gathers something of the straight- 
forward force of prayer, since it keeps the desired 
object forever in mind. 
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THE NEW YORK ELECTION. 
n this off year in national politics, the most 
| interesting political contest now waging is 
that over the mayoralty of New York. 
That city is the largest on the continent; the 
cost of its government is greater than that of 
any other city, greater than the combined ex- 
penditures of the governments of the sixteen 
states north of the Ohio and east of the Missis- 
sippi, and surpassed only by the expense of 
maintaining the national government. 

There is a local impression that the election 
is of national importance, because of the possi- 
bility that the successful candidate for mayor 
may become governor of the state and a candi- 
date for the presidency. There is little founda- 
tion for this belief. No mayor of New York 
for more than a generation has held any impor- 
tant public office after leaving the city hall. 
John T. Hoffman, who was elected governor 
in 1868 while still serving as mayor, was the 
last to be promoted to any higher elective office. 

The chief reason why mayors of New York 
fail to win higher office after their term of 
office has expired, is that usually they are not 
men of the first rank. The city suffers, as do 
other American cities, from the unwillingness 
of men of the first grade to encounter, during 
the canvass and after the election, the forces 
organized to parcel out the offices to corrupt and 
otherwise unfit politicians, and to loot the city 
treasury. Those who can be persuaded to 
undertake the ungrateful duty usually fail, 
because to accomplish anything they are forced 
to make humiliating concessions, and when 
they retire they are heard of no more. 

But in spite of these facts, the country is 
watching the New York contest. If the New 
Yorkers exaggerate the national importance of 
their election, the people of the rest of the 
country are interested in it, in the hope—not a 
very strong hope—that those who are working 
for honesty, efficiency and economy may prevail. 


A NOTABLE RALLY. 


leven thousand boys, all pledged to an idea, 
and all filled with enthusiasm for a leader, 
and with desire to follow in his steps! 
This was the great sight which one saw in the 
London Crystal Palace on the afternoon of 
September 4th. It rained in torrents outside, 


where the assembly was to have been held; but 
the great hall was radiant with light and color, 
and never served a better purpose than in hous- 
ing this review. 

The story of the gathering is a brief one. 
When General Baden-Powell came home from 
the Boer War, he organized a corps which he 














called ‘‘The Boy Scouts.’”’ Each boy who 
joins the troop makes three promises: He will 
be loyal to God and the King; he will help 
other people; he will obey the ‘‘Scout Law,’’ 
the most important article of which is that a 
Scout must try his best to do a good turn, no 
matter how small, to somebody every day of 
his life. Other items of the ‘‘Law’’ enforce 
upon him kindness to animals-and forbid him 
to beg or coax for money, but encourage him to 
earn it by honest, useful work. 

With these simple principles, and with some 
wholesome drill, in tactics, in first aid to the 
injured, and in general ‘‘camp craft,’’ The Boy 
Scouts have flourished wonderfully. 

At this first annual ‘‘Rally,’’ eleven thou- 
sand were present, and thousands of others sent 
greetings to their ‘‘ Chief Scout,’’ General 
Baden- Powell. 

The general read to the boys a stirring tele- 
gram from the King, and he himself made a 
still more stirring speech. He said there were 
just two kinds of ‘‘scouts,’’— workers and 
shirkers,—and any one who heard the boys 
cheer the sentiment had no doubt to which 
class those present belonged. 


HALLEY’S COMET. 


efore the day of Edmund Halley, the great 
English astronomer who died in 1742, the 

ways of comets were little understood or 
studied. They were looked upon as celestial 
bodies of freakish habits, following no fixed 
paths, but appearing as a portent of some stu- 
pendous calamity — war, pestilence, flood or 
famine. , 

When such a visitor blazed through the 
heavens in 1682, Halley, after extended obser- 
vations and calculations, declared it was the 
same comet which had appeared in 1607, 1531 
and 1456, and predicted that it would return at 
regular intervals of about three-fourths of a 
century. It was the first calculation of the 
orbit of a comet, and the prediction was stri- 
kingly verified in 1759 and 1835, and now again 
in 1909. 

For months the astronomers have been scan- 
ning the skies through their most powerful tele- 
scopes for the expected visitor, and the honor 
of first seeing it fell to those at the observatory 
at Heidelberg, Germany. The comet is coming 
nearer at the rate of many thousand miles a 
minute, but it will not be visible to the naked 
eye until next April or May. 

The orbits of about three hundred and fifty 
comets have been obtained with more or less 
accuracy. The paths of the planets are all 
elliptical, which is not the case with the orbits 
of all comets. Some of them move in paths 
having the form of parabolas or hyperbolas, 
and therefore never return. Seventeen, besides 
Halley’s comet, haye a periodicity which has 
been determined by their return at the pre- 
dicted intervals. Of course they all have ellipti- 
cal orbits. 

A comet is no longer looked upon as an evil 
omen, and the old superstitions regarding it 
are reposing with many others on the world’s 
rubbish-heap. Nevertheless, the appearance 
of such a body in the heavens arouses great 
popular interest, and the spectacle is an impres- 
sive reminder of the incomprehensible vastness 
of space and of the wonderful laws which con- 
|,trol the universe of God. 
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pay in the medical corps of the army does 
not appeal to young physicians, or they are 
not aware of the attractive pay offered and of the 
number of vacancies. At anexamination recently, 
to test the qualifications of candidates for one 
hundred and four vacancies, only forty-two passed. 
The successful candidates begin with the rank of 
first lieutenant, at a cash salary of two thousand 
dollars a year, and with quarters, furniture, horse, 
fuel and other allowances, which make the pay 
equivalent to thirty-four hundred dollars. This 
increages with length of service and promotion ; 
and after the retiring age the officer receives about 
two-thirds pay for the rest of his life. 
he Wright brothers do not seem to have mucli 
difficulty in surpassing the records made by 
other aeroplanists. Orville went up seven hundred 
and sixty-five feet in Berlin the other day, or more 
than a hundred and fifty feet higher than any 
previous flight by any air-ship. As the Wrights 
are not Englishmen, they cannot compete for th: 
prize of five hundred pounds offered by the British 
Aeroplane Club for the first English aviator who 
succeeds in keeping stationary for 2 minute under 
normal conditions at a distance of fifty feet from 
the ground. The offer of the prize is interesting, 
as calling attention to what the aeroplanists have 
not yet done. eee 
hen the Campanile of St. Mark fell, four of 
the five bells which were hung in its tower 
were broken. The fragments were collected, and 
the bells have been recast at the expense of the 
Pope, who, it will be remembered, was formerly 
Patriarch of Venice. The reunited peal is now 
hanging from a scaffolding in the piazza of St. 
Mark, ready to be placed in position when the 
Campanile is finished. On Trinity Sunday they 
were rung for the first time, and a graphophone 
record was taken and sent at once to the Pope, 
who can thus hear the sound of the bells of St. 
Mark without leaving his palace of the Vatican. 
ttempts at aviation are bringing a new appre- 
ciation of the flights of birds. The bird whose 





annual migration is said to be the longest is the 

















godwit, which flies from New Zealand to north- 
eastern Siberia in the spring, a distance of about 
ten thousand miles, and after the nesting season 
returns to New Zealand. The most remarkable 
thing about its migration is that it involves a flight 
of one thousand miles over water, which affords 
no resting-place. As the godwit does not settle 
on the water like sea-birds, the long flight must 
be without a stop and without food. Scientists 
say that this great migration is probably due to an 
instinct derived from a time when there was land, 
which has since disappeared, on the route to New 
Zealand. 
*® ¢ 


A BROTHERLY SIDE - LIGHT. 


“ Py very common,” said Lorna, defensively. 
“That’s the right word,” her aunt replied. 

“T meant usual.” 

“I didn’t.” 

There was a silence. 

“You’d be amazed, Aunt Barbara, if you knew 
how many nice girls allow that sort of thing. 
You can’t blame David much; they’ve spoiled 
him.” 

“I think I do blame David. He’s how old— 
twenty? Rather past the age for kissing-games, 
don’t you think?” 

“Aunt Barbara!” 

“You say yourself you’re the only girl he ever 
went with that wouldn’t let him spoon with her. 
That’s almost enough to make me ashamed to have 
you seen with him.” 

“Ashamed! His father’s one of the most bril- 
liant men we know, and everybody says David’s 
just like him. You ought to see the marks on 
his themes. Besides,”—Lorna’s voice and eyes 
dropped,—“‘he never felt toward any other girl as 
he does toward me. He—says the only reason he 
doesn’t ask me to marry him now is because 
it would mean five years of waiting, and he thinks 
it wouldn’t be right to me.” 

“So he wants the privileges of an engagement 
without responsibility? He wants the first fresh- 
ness of my rose instead of leaving it for the one 
man who will have a sacred right to it.” 

““He—expects to be that man.” 

“H’m! That point ought to be settled first,” 
was the practical answer. “But you both agree 
you aren’t ready to settle it?” 

“No; at least I don’t think I’d be engaged to 
him now even if he asked me—and he hasn’t, 
exactly. You needn’t worry, though, Aunt Bar- 
bara. I’m going to keep him right where he is. IL 
will confess I’ve been tempted. I’m fonder of 
David than of any young man I’ve ever known, 
and it’s hard to refuse what he wants and _ risk 
offending him, or making him care less about me, 
but I’m going to be firm.” 

“Has it ever occurred to you, Lorna, how that 
list of other girls—the ones he has spooned with 
—might cheapen your reputation?” 

“How could it—as long as I don’t let him get me 
into the same class with them? It might cheapen 
David’s — Sh!” 

“David’s which?” echoed a mischievous voice, 
as Paul Brander walked in at the open door. “You 
just put a wet blanket on David every time, Aunt 
Barbie. He won’t do.” 

“TI don’t know what you mean, Paul,” Lorna 
flushed, resentfully. 


“Oh, nothing, only his habit of getting his cud- | yo 


dlings wherever he goes.” 

“That’s disgusting. You know he doesn’t get 
any from your sister.” 

“T think Ido.” Paul was entirely serious now. 
“But I tell you one thing, sis, I’d never pick out a 
girl that had been a special of Dave Clement’s. It 
might be unjust, but knowing his ways as I do, I’d 
take it for granted she wasn’t any too strict—or 
choice. And other fellows feel the same.” 


* @ 


“LEST WE FORGET.” 


es,” Mrs. Marshall said, with a sigh, returning 
from the kitchen, where a pretty mulatto 
girl went about her work as if her mere presence 
there were a condescension, “Eliza is by no means 
trustworthy— not even always courteous. She 
ean do good work when she tries, but—I’m afraid 
she doesn’t often try. As they used to say on the 
plantation, she’s ‘trifling.’ ” 

“I simply wouldn’t keep her,” a visiting cousin 
declared. “The daily wear and tear on your 
patience—why, she isn’t worth it!” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Mrs. Marshall returned, 
taking up her sewing again, “maybe she isn’t. 
And yet—it seems fo me we owe those people 
patience ; we owe them so much, we Southerners. 
I never can forget those four years of love and 
loyalty to us women and children, when every 
man was at the front and we were so completely 
dependent on their care. Over and again they 
deprived themselves of the barest necessities— 
went cold and hungry—that we might not suffer. 
Why, if it hadn’t been for Eliza’s grandmother —” 
and she told us the simple story, the counterpart 
of which is doubtless known in hundreds of homes 
throughout the South. 

It was during the closing months of the war. 
The last half of the last loaf of bread had been 
reached. It was not safe to stir beyond the imme- 
diate dooryard. Foraging, indeed, would have been 
to small purpose, a8 the whole countryside had 
been laid waste. Two little children, their delicate 
mother and old black “mammy” had been living 
from day to day in the forlorn hope that “some- 
thing would happen.” Otherwise that half-loaf of 
bread with a very small strip of bacon were all 
that stood between them and stark starvation. 

Gray-haired Mammy Chloe was overheard pray- 
ing in the empty pantry: 


“De good Lawd hep dis nigga not tech dem | 


victuals!” the tears following in quick succession 
down her cheeks, the bread and meat on the shelf 
before her. “Gawd come down an’ quell de achin’ 
empties in dese here insides an’ fill °em wid de 
grace o’de Lawd! Hep me wrastle wid temptation 
forty days an’ forty nights,”—here a convulsive 
sob was stifled, apronwise,—“ef need be, but gin 
me strengt’ to cut dat bread an’ meat widout tastin’ 
so much as a crumb.” 

The hushed voice frayed off into a sigh of real 
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physical weakness as the suppliant rose from her 
knees and laid her hand on the bread-knife pre- 
paratory to serving “dinner.” 


* ¢@ 


AN ANIMAL DEGENERATE. 


he rhinoceros is an ugly beast, and Dr. W. 8. 
Rainsford charges him in an article in the 
Outlook with being as stupid and as wicked as he 
looks. Some years ago, he says, a noted professor 
of biology interested him greatly as he showed 
him the skulls of certain Miocene rhinoceroses. 


In those far-away days the beast must have 
been well able to take care of himself, even in the 
dangerous company in which he found himself. 
The convolutions of the brain of the Miocene 
rhinoceros are fine, much superior to those of his 
et descendant. 

saw-tooth tiger and the cave bear were not 
one enemies. Indeed, he somehow so man- 
ries Ss that when they disappeared he sur- 
ved. The a san eradually life must have become too 
easy for him s big and burly and well- 
armed; other. mA, kept out of his way. The 
inevitable consequences ensued. a 
fierce and keen had kept him up. The vse he 
over, his brain no —— Bo to its a use, he 
began, lik wift, ‘‘to die ato; 
he African 8s is as good as of Tore. His 
hide is as thick, his horn as sharp, evesrtes 
keeps: out of his way, and he lives on, a surly, il 
natured, — and quite useless life, occu- 
Bing. & ground that more useful and beautiful 


eed. 

Surely a striking illustration in the animal world 
of the universal truth we are prone to forget; that 
easy times do not always make for real usefulness 
or greatness. 


* @¢ 


THE FIRST COMIC PICTURE. 


any interesting discoveries are being made by 
Mr. Macalister on the site of the old Canaan- 
itish city of Gezer—the city which was burned by 
the Pharaoh.who was King Solomon’s father-in- 
law, was rebuilt by Solomon, and centuries later 
became the home of the Jewish patriot, John 
Maccabeus. 


No less than seven cities, one above the other, 
have been uncovered, and at the bottom of the pile 
of débris over two hundred caves have been laid 
bare, in which many crude drawings, representing 
cows, horses and buffalo, are to be found. In one 
of them a mighty hunter is shown spearing two 
animals at one thrust. 

A most interesting discovery is what the explorer 
believes to be the earliest caricature known. The 
drawing is on stone, and represents an E tian 
king riding a horse in so preposterous an attitude 

it is evident the artist was trying to make 
his majesty ridiculous. 

A singular tunnel of eighty-four steps leading 
directly down into the und and ending at a 
spring of water has also been discovered. 


HER SYSTEM. 


r. Compton prepared to have one of his serious 

talks with his small, vivacious wife—one of 

the talks which always ended in his being com- 
pletely routed. 


“T want to on to you about the household 
juaiei my dear,” he began, in his most calm and 
udicial tone, ‘although the fi fact that Mrs. Compton 
hind him, trying to brush his hair the way 
it air aa go, interfered with the effect of his 
words, he knew 
“1 don’t understand how it is that when I give 
ul an unusual amount you spend it all, and yet 
when I et Ts you so much you seem to get 
along all righ 
Mrs. Conepton left her unsatisfactory task and 
stood before him, wide-ey 
“Why, I should think anybody could understand 
that,” she said. “When you can’t give me so 
» x jae save out the items that come over the 
amount and pay them up the first week you give 
me a lot, and put them down then. It’s just the 
simplest kind of thing! But then, I’ve always 
thought men didn’t understand simple things as 
well as complicated ones.’ 


HER PATRIOTIC PROTEST. 


he force of natural and instinctive pride in one’s 
country has been endlessly expressed in liter- 
atures of all times and climes, but rarely more 
epsom than in the following little incident. 
rie: as every one knows, is the musical idol 
en all Norwegians, although it has been the fashion 
of less talented outsiders to underrate him. One of 
the most indefatigable of these detractors was 
the German composer, on @man of an in- 
stinctively jealous natur 
One gy hy. one of his pupils, a Norwaien girl, 
brou or her lesson concerto Grieg’s. 
Bargiel oe = from her. with a smile of most 
pee. disd: 
But I told you to bring your music, and Grieg 
is no music!” he said, scornfully. 
What! Grieg no music!” was the indignant 
reply. ‘Adieu, Herr Professor!” and she swept 
out of the studio, never to return. 


TOO WELL-PREPARED. 


he young Nova Scotia girl confided to her mis- 

tress, after a few days, some of the trials of 
her journey from her old home. “’T was an awful 
time I had on the boat, ma’am,” she said, dolefully. 
“?*Twas that made me so pale-looking when first 
you saw me.” 


“You were very seasick, I suppose,” said the 


“Oh, no, ma’am, I was not seasick at all,” said = 
prett 7* Lida, “but I lost my sleep. I read the ecard 
about how to put on the life- Dna and I 
thought I understood it; but most likely I got 
something wrong, for when once I ah. it on me, I 
couldn’t find an easy way to lie *twas so 
ss, % And I never slept a wink: ‘all night, 
ma’am 


* ¢ 


MATHEMATICALLY IMPOSSIBLE. 


he farmer who spent half a day getting two 
fence-posts in line with each other has a kin- 
dred spirit in the newly enlisted man who, not long 
ago, says the Argonaut, was ordered to the range 
for his first target drill. Out of his twenty-one 
chances, he made not a single hit. 
““You’ve missed that target every time!”’ said an 
officer. ‘“What on earth is the matter?” 
“Well, sir,” answered the new man, “the only 
reason I can think of is that the person who set 
up = target hasn’t placed it in 4 straight line 
from here. 


SKINS ON FIRE WITH ECZEMA 
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Instantly Relieved by a Single 
Application. of Cuticura 
Ointment, 

The great Skin Cure, preceded by a warm bath with 
Cuticura Soap. This treatment, when followed in the 
severer forms with mild doses of Cuticura Resolvent 
Pills, affords instant relief, permits rest and sleep, and 
points to a speedy cure in the most torturing and dis- 
figuring of itching, burning and scaly humors, eczemas, 
rashes and inflammations, from infancy to age. A 
single set (costing $1.00) is often sufficient to cure. [ Adv. 


STAMPS (Wikis sesh tet, deste oaks 
Where Opportunities 
Await You. 


Are you interested in op- 

portunities in money-pro- 

ducing activities? If so, 
investigate the wonderful 
. new territory opened by the new 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Puget 

und Railway in the Dakotas, 
Montana, Idaho and Washington. 
Opportunities are offered the business man, the 
farmer, the fruit - grower, the stock raiser, the 
dairyman, the poultry raiser, the professional man. 
Send for descriptive book No. 106, stating in your 
letter the particular line in which you are interested. 
F. A. MILLER, GENERAL PASSENGER AGENT, 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, Chicago. 





















A DELICIOUS DRINK 


Baker’s Cocoa 


made by a scien- 
tific blending of 
the best tropical 
fruit. Itis a per- 
fect food, highly 


nourishing and 





easily digested. 





Registered 
U.S Pat. off, 


52 HIGHEST AWARDS 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd, 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 




















You Can Save 
From $5 to $40 


Our direct-from-factory-to-you selling plan 
means a saving of from $5 to $40 for our 
customers, 

Write for our Catalog 253. Look over our 
prices and compare them with others. 
That's all the proof you need. 

Hundreds of thousands of Kalamazoo 
stoves and ranges are in use all over the 
country. Perhaps many in your own town. 
Ask their owners. Thousands have written 
us that there’s nothing like the Kalamazoo— 
anywhere at any price. 

We make buying and paying easy and con- 
venient. Our catalogue aod pre ped to know 
a good stove when you see it and use it. We 
sell for cash or we open charge accounts with 
all responsible people. We make all kinds 
of stoves and ranges for all purposes and for 
all kind of fuel. You can select your stove 
from the catalog and buy direct from the 
manufacturer for 


Cash or Credit 


You know the reputation of the Kalamazoo 
stove. You know the standing of the Kala- 
mazoo Stove Co. Besides—you are given 
360 days to test your stove. Your money 
back 7 the Kalamazoo is not just as repre- 
sented. 


We Pay the Freight 
and guarantee safe delivery. 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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_ Direct to You 



















pieces, etc., is the mark 


in “1847 ROGERS BROS.” ware. 


choice of purchasers who de- 


sire only the best. 
Leading dealers everywhere sell 
this famous fgg — 
that Wears.” 
Catalogue *K99-" a 
the many attractive 
designs. 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA COMPANY 


International Silver 
pany, 


New York 
Chicago 





The original Rogers Bros. silver- 
ware— identified by the trade 
mark “1847 ROGERS BROS.” — 
expressed the highest type of silver- 
plate perfection for 62 years. 

On forks, spoons, fancy serving 


IAT ROGERS BROS. rit 
Whether the desired style be sim- 


ple or ornate, it may be procured 


Combining the maximum of du- 
rability with rare beauty of de- 


sign, this renowned ware is ihe 








has 















































Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Emerson. 


W's Wake! quit your slumbers, see on the 
horizon ; 
The morn’s rosy banners are burning to red. 
Up! Up! and away, there are visions in woodland 
And meadow, outworth all your dreaming in bed. 
Nay, lose not the moments—the south wind is 
searching 
The hilltops and thickets unseen by the sun, 
And never was morning more gallant for hunting 
The game to be captured without rod or gun! 


Aye, plenty of game to be found for the seeking, 
Proud trophies the hunter may claim at his will, 

And spoils he may win, of the richest and rarest, 
Whose mind is to follow, but never to kill. 

For hia is the plaint of the murmuring brooklet, 
The song that is sighed from the soul of the pine, 

The bird far too high for the range of the rifle, 
The fish beyond reach of the hook and the line. 


The bright, wingéd fancies that flit o’er the shal- 
lows 
And gleam on the breast of the calm, lilied lake, 
The tales whispered low by the gossiping grasses, 
The secrets that hide in the fern-tangled brake, 
The lore of the punctual birds homeward hieing, 
The thoughts in the heart of the wood blossom 
shy, 
The dreams that are haunting the zephyr-blown 
treetops, 
Or sailing the deep of the soft summer sky. 


Brave hunter is he of the woods’ ancient wisdom, 
Deft angler who bobs for the waterfalls’ tunes, 
The trapper who snares from the rock and the 
river 
Their shadowy legends and mystical runes. 
Then up and away to the chase that is bloodless! 
Away to the streams without tackle or polé! 
The noblest of game is for angler and sportsman 
Who hunt with the eye and the ear and the soul! 


* © 
A “COLLEGE WIDOW.” 
aN certain college town 
| cy . [' a 
\ 


longer young, save as she 
keeps herself in a sort of per- 
petual youth by growing up 
with each college class. She 
has long been known as ‘‘the 
college widow,’’ and the 
term, usually applied in mild 
derision, has come in her case 
to be one of affection. Why she never 
married it would be hard to say. Her 
father was a professor, and she was on 
the merriest of good terms with the 
young men of the college classes while 
she was a girl. Perhaps that was as 
much as she then cared for; perhaps young 
men stood a trifle in awe of her father. At 
any rate, she did not marry, and probably never 
will. 

She had literary ambitions in the long ago, 
and not without some reason. Her advent into 
the literary world had elements of distinct 
promise, ‘There were those who said that had 
she continued to write the light and popular 
matter by which she won her first recognition, 
she would have found fame and fortune. She 
still writes, and much that comes from her pen 
appears in print, but it is of a more serious 
sort than she wrote at first, and it finds a more 
limited circle of readers. 

It was not less than thirty years ago that she 










began to face the probability of living her life | had 


alone, and to plan out her life-work. In the 
larger sense it has been planned for her, but 
the details were of her choosing. She had 
passed her first youth. She was thirty years 
of age—still young, and yet not young as she 
had been. She was on the best of terms with 
the student body, and had come to be a sort of 
older sister to the young men. Her mother 
had died. She had become her father’s house- 
keeper, and he was approaching the time of 
his retirement. 

About that time she took a Sunday-school 
class. She had taught before, first in the 
primary department, and then in classes of 
girls. Now she took a class of college boys. 

The story of that class is in a manner the 
story of her life. Full of vivacity, as she had 
always been, heartily in sympathy with student 
life, and not at all afraid of the pranks of the 
boys, she took up the neglected and apparently 
thankless task of teaching those who did not 
care to be taught. 

They soon began to care. Her class required 
a larger room, and then one still larger, and 
she has kept the third room well-filled for a 
quarter of a century. 

She now is sixty years of age, and still the 
hearty, wholesome friend of college boys. 

Not long ago a man who now occupies a 
position of conspicuous usefulness enumerated 
on the fingers of one hand the five persons 
whose influence had done him most lasting 
good in life. This woman was one of the five. 
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In these thirty years not less than two hun- 
dred young men have received through her 
Bible class a distinct impulse for good that has 
changed their whole life-purpose. Sixty have 
entered the ministry, and those who have 
attended the class and have been helped by her 
influence are numbered by the thousand. 


HIS FIRST “JOB.” 


ranklin Bradley, after a course in a very 

technical library school, was at home fora 

few weeks’ rest and vacation in preparation 
for a “job.” He impressed his family with his 
familiarity: with card indexes and classifications, 
and the value of multiple cabinets. More than 
he impressed them, he impressed himself. To 
him everything meant library—even the contents 
of a book were important only so far as they 
enabled the book to be grouped with others of its 
kind. 


One day after dinner Franklin and his father 
were sitting together in the study, discussing 
various odds and ends of domestic affairs. 

“By the way, father,” said Franklin, as care- 
lessly as he could, —t don’t you let me re- 
arrange the books here in this room? I should 
be very glad to do it, and I think there’s time 
before next Thursday.” 

Mr. Bradley aoe round at the crowded 
shelves of his not very orderly room. 

“Oh, I guess they’re all right, Frank,” he re- 
marked. “I shouldn’t know where to look for 
them if qos were to change them round. Now I 
ean go blindfold to any volume.” 

“But it’s so—so sloppy, papa,” protested Frank- 
lin. “I should think you’d want some system. 


| Now there’s no rule at all, as far as I can see; 


e 
J —- are every which way. At the library 
100 — ? 


se 

“There is a rule, my son, and a very strict and 
necessary one,” replied his father, with whimsical 
sternness. “Books of a size flock together. You 
see, there isn’t room for them in the shelf-s) I 
have in any other arrangement, and I don’t want 
to block up the windows with more shelves.” 

Franklin looked round the room, the walls of 
which were lined with volumes almost from top 
to bottom. His trained eye showed him that a 
great cosmemy of 8 could be effected if he 
might but shift things round, and his fingers 
ite to do so 


He said as much to his father, and the old 
gentleman threw back his head and laughed. 

“All right, Frank,” he said, “go ahead and do 
your worst with my poor books. You might as 
well find out now that you’re wrong as later, when 

ou are paid for your time. I make this condi- 
tea, however: when you find there isn’t room, 
you must put the books back exactly as they are 
now.” 


Franklin promised, and for two days the study 
was the scene epee intelligent effort. 


all that bother, John? You might have shown 
him that if you put books of a size together ina 
set of such irregular shelves as we have, you 
would have lots more room. He had fifty books 
over after he had finished. At the Lg | school 
he says the shelves were a regulation distance 


Mr. Bradley laughed comfortably. ‘I suppose 
I am mean,” he said, “but the boy was cock-sure. 
and so was I—except that at the last minute I 
thought perhaps he might be right, since he’d been 
studying the subject for six months. But it was 
good for the books, if not for him, because they 
got a good, thorough dusting—by alibrary expert.” 


there lives a woman, no | apart. 


* * 


ELEVEN DAYS IN THE BUSH. 


r. W. D. Pitcairn, in his “Two Years Among 
M the Savages of New Guinea,” relates an 
adventure which befell a friend of his, Bob 
Sanderson, in north Queensland. This friend, 
who was a man of good education and an experi- 
enced bushman, was on an expedition in search 
of new country adapted to stock-raising. He had 
with him a party of men with tents and all neces- 
sary provisions for the journey. 


After travelling about four hundred miles they 
found a vg country, and pitched their 
camp. r. Sanderson wande some distance 
from his party, and on returning at nightfall, found 
the place deserted. His followers had struck their 
tents and made off. 

He was four hundred miles from civilization. 
alone in the pathless bush, the home of wild and 
treacherous blacks, without a morsel of food, and 
with no weapon but a revolver. 

There was nothing for it but to face the inevi- 
table, and he on his long journey. 

Day after day he plodded wearily along, without 
any covering at night except the trees, finding 
here and there a few berries, and often suffering 
horribly from hunger and thirst. 

One morning at sunrise he was descending a 
slope, when to his dismay, about fifty yards below 
him, he saw a — eamp of blacks. One of them 

just risen, and was stretching himself directly 
in the face of the white man. 

This was a moment to test the stuff of a man 
already reduced by days of continuous Sampling 
and starvation. But Sanderson did not hesitate. 
With eran shouts he rushed down upon the 
camp, firing his revolver as he ran. 

The blacks took it for  — that he had a 
large force at his back, and immediately broke in 
confusion and fled across the river. 

For several days longer the man struggled on. 
Then on the eleventh day he sank to the ground, 
quite unable to go farther. Happily he was now 
near a cattle-station, and a stockman who was out 
riding stumbled upon him. He was taken into the 
house and every attention was bestowed upon 
a _“ eventually he recovered his health and 
strength. 
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SNOW STATUES. 


n interesting account of the snow statues made 
A by the young art students of Brussels, and 
exhibited in the Royal Park annually, when 
the weather conditions are favorable, is given by 
a writer in the Strand Magazine. An admission 
of twenty-five centimes is charged, and the money 
paid by the enormous crowds which visit the ex- 
hibition goes toward the support of the school 
from which the art students come. 


The Pare Royale belongs to the king, but the nec- 
essary permission is easily forthcoming, by which 
the students are allowed to transform the park 
into an atelier, shutting out for three whole days 
the people who ordinarily make the park their 
fae ye No one, in fact, is allowed 
nside the ee except the students and their 
masters. ese, during three days, work cease- 
ponte. preparing Se statues for exhibition. On 
the fourth day the gates are thrown open, and 
everybody comes to see. 

The students are allowed to take any subject 
they like, and all the —— do during the first 
three days is to walk round, criticize and keep 





warm. The students carry all the snow. Most of 
it is obtained in the very natural way by startin, 
@ snowball, and rolling it until enough is collected. 
The modeling is the coldest part of the work, but 
so well is the snow molded that the figures seem 
as if they were cut in stone. 

On the last day of the preparation the watering- 
pot isin great demand. The use of water on the 
snow gives to the statue a glossy, adamant sur- 
face, which foes far toward winning a prize and 
preventing the work of art from melting into 
nothingness. 

The students make a point of modeling near a 
lamp - poe because the light gives ditional 
attractiveness to their work when night comes on, 
and the park is full of visitors. 

Animal subjects are among the most popular, 
and some of the statues are really ambitious. The 
artists create new groups, or else copy a group by 
some noted sculptor, like Thorwaldsen. The ele- 
ang is the favorite animal, although lions and 

ars press him very hard. 

Nearly all the benches in the pesk are utilized 
by the students for recumbent figures or for 
humorous subjects. One of the benches, for ex- 
ample, contained an old peasant woman who 
fallen asleep in one corner, while a dog, crouching 
= her feet, watched his mistress for a signal to 
eave. F 

One winter one of the best pieces of sculpture 
was the bust of Leopold II, King of the Belgians. 
The German Emperor has also nm seen in the 
park, at some distance, it is true, from Bismarck, 
whose magnificent head lent itself finely to the 
snow sculptor’s tools. Humbert of Italy, with his 
wonderful mustaches, had a place in one recent 
exhibition. 
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ton of dreams will never weigh 
Up to an ounce of fact; 
A thousand aims fade quite away 
Before a single act; 
A million castles in the air, 
When set upon the scale, 
One small, plain deed to balance there, 
Will always, always fail! 


“NOW, MY DOG——” 


ee y dog,” said the baggageman to the man 
M who was sitting on the baggage-room 
bench, “my dog is the best little dog you 
ever saw in your life. I wish I had her here. 
She’s got a way with her, as much as to say, ‘Look 
at me and tell me to do something.’ And she’ll do 
most anything, too, I tell you.” 
The man on the bench had his dog with him—a 


somewhat dignified, nervous collie. He was a 
better dog, his owner felt, than the beast the 


baggageman was bragging about, but it seemed 
to him a little below thE dfenity of a regular com- lad 


muter to swap dog stories with the owner of such 
a commonplace animal. 

“My e likes my dog,” continued the other, 
unal st dog she ever took a 
shine to. Always used to like cats. Most women 
do, I think. But when she got Betsey,—that’s the 
dog’s name,—why, she and her were friends from 


ie go-off. 

“My wife taught Betsey most of her tricks. 
Betsey’ll fetch and carry anything you’ve a mind 
to give her, and she’ll play ‘dead dog,’ and go down 
to kitchen and get anything we want—that is, 
if it’s there, of course.” 

“Sounds like a pretty 
of the collie, stroking 
eoat. 

“Oh, Betsey’s all right,” said the baggageman, 
heartily. “She’s a fox-terrier, and those little fox- 
terriers are certainly the cutest dogs in the world. 
Better’n collies, I think, though of course I’m no 
—. Now your dog there, can he do —— 

“ r, 


dog,” said the owner 
is animal’s well-brushed 





he do anything?” said the commu 

thoroughly piqued. “Can he? Come here,” 
commanded, the dog having left him to investigate 
some crates of live — in a corner. “Some 
collies,” continued the owner, “are pretty stupid, 
but qn take pag cee and train him =. right, 
and there isn’t a better dog in the world. They’ve 
got more general interest in things than fox— 

me here! Let me show you.” 

The dog was awe © front of him, sniffing 

k in the direction of the crates. 

“Sit down!” commanded his master. The collie 
turned and walked off. 

“Come ! Now, sit down! Good doggy! 
Now, give me your right paw. Give—me—your— 


w! 

‘He’s not used to having—that is, to being in 
here,” explained his owner, conscientiously. 
Hn do it in a minute at home, though. Right 
paw 


-naturedly. 


The baggageman was grinning 
ngs, broken at 


here was a pause in the proce: 
last by a faint locomotive whistle. 

“Gracious, I forgot to buy a ticket-book!” ex- 
claimed the commuter. “Come, Fritz! He’ll lie 
down and roll over, too,” he added, for the bag- 
gageman’s edification, “and I’ve nearly got him 
so’s he’ll bark when I tell him to speak.” 

“It’s funny,” said the baggageman to the switch- 
tender, who came in as the commuter disappeared 
to the ticket-office, “‘what a lot of pride some folks 
take in fool dogs. Now my dog —” 

“Aw, cut it out!” said the other. “Youand your 
dog ue take a vacation. Got any oil for the 

amps?” 


® 


EXCUSED, WITH REASON. 


udges listen to all sorts of excuses from men 

wishing to avoid jury duty, but seldom to 

one the pathos of which is as touching as in 
the case of a frontiersman who rode four hundred 
and twenty miles to state it. The incident oc- 
curred in California several years ago. 


When Clerk Neale was calling the roll of the 
grand jurymen in department number one he 
came to the name of Joe Mandivil. At the sound 
of his name Mr. Mandivil stood up. Tall, with 
slightly bent shoulders and with an air about him 
that bespoke the hardy frontiersman, he made a 
striking figure in the court-room. 

“Your honor,” said he, “I should like to make 
a statement.” 

The court signified permission, and Mr. Mandivil 
continued, “‘I live away up the Colorado River, a 
long ways above Picacho ding.” 

A few copper young men about the court-room 
smiled audibly, but the frontiersman ran his hands 
through his hair and continued : : 

“Fact is, it’s four hundred and twenty miles the 
pd I have to come from my home to this city 
and when I received word that I was summoned 
I didn’t have the money for the trip and was com- 

lled to borrow fifty dollars at two per cent. a 
month to pay my fare. 

“T’ve got three little children out there on the 
desert, and they’re all alone, for my wife died 
three months ago, and I ought to be home looking 
after those kids right now.’ 

No one thought of laughing. Even those well- 
dressed youths sobered up most surprisingly, and 























all listened intently while the widower finished 
8 story. 

“Pye had a little trouble lately,” he said, simply, 
“and a lot of assessment work on some mines 
needs to be done. I ought to be there to do it, 
and I’d like to be excused.” 

“T guess you may be,” said the court, and so 
Joe Mandivil went home to his three motherless 
children out on the desert. 





* 


BEFORE YOU STRIKE. 


any are familiar with an old story of a 
merchant travelling on horseback, acconi- 
panied by his dog. He dismounted and 

accidentally dropped a package of money. The dog 
saw it; the man did not. The dog barked to stop 
him, and as he rode farther, bounded in front of 
the horse and barked louder and louder. The 
merchant thought he had gone mad, and shot him. 
The wounded dog crawled back to the package, 
and when the merchant discovered his loss and 
rode back, he found the dying dog beside the 
package. The late George T. Angell told in the 
Children’s Friend a story related by a friend 
which adds force to the thought: Think before 
you strike any creature that cannot speak. 


When I was young and lived up in the moun- 
tains of New Hampshire, I worked for a farmer 
who gave me a span of horses to plow with. One 
of them was a four-year-old colt. 

The colt, after walking a few steps, would lie 
down in the furrow. The farmer was provoked, 
and told me to sit on the colt’s head, to keep him 
from rising while he whipped him “to break him 
of that notion,” as he said. 

But just then a neighbor came by. He said, 

“There is something wrong here. Let him get up, 
and let us find out what is the matter.” 
He patted the colt, looked at his harness, and 
then said, “Look at this collar. It is so long and 
narrow, and carries the harness so high, that 
when he begins to pull it slips back and chokes 
him so that he can’t breathe.” _ 

So it was; and but for that neighbor we should 
have whipped as good a creature as we had on the 
om Seeaee he lay down when he could not 

reathe. 


* 


AN AVERTED DUEL. 


here was nothing old Pomp enjoyed more 

than telling stories of the importance of his 

position in the days “‘befo’ de wah,” when 
he was a conspicuous figure on a Southern planta- 
tion of the best sort. “I brung up Marse Charlie 
an’ Marse William,” he often said, solemnly. 
“Deir own fam’ly ‘lowed I saved bofe deir lives 
once, besides all de res’ I done fo’ ’em. 


“?Twar jes’ like dis: Marse Charlie an’ Marse 
William, dey bofe tuk de mos’ ’grejus fancy to a 
young lady dat come a-visiting de house; an’ 
somebody had fill deir foolish haids all up wid 
talk about duels; an’ de s’ promulgated to hab 
one, an’ find out which ob ’em was to hab de young 


“*Marse Charlie he was sebenteen, short an’ fiery, 
an’ Marse he was sixteen, slim an’ cool; 
but dey was bofe sot an’ ’termined on de duel. 
“Course dey didn’t tell me ’bout it, but I ’spected 
it, same as I always did, ’kase I looked after dem 
boys fo’ deir paw an’ maw, when dere was com- 


ny. 
¥ Bo I watched out, an’ I follered, an’ I crep’ up 
to where dey was beginning to take p’sition fo’ de 
duel, an’—an’ I jes’ broke it up.” 

“How did you do it, Pomp?” each listener is 


jure to ask. 
“How did I do it, chile? Why, I jes’ emptied a 
il o’ water right on Marse Charlie’s haid, an’ I 
uk an’ spanked Marse William—dat’s how.” 


OBEYING ORDERS. 


eamen are strict disciplinarians, and a ship’s 

S crew seldom even dreams of interpreting a 

commander’s orders otherwise than literally. 

Of the recognized rigid type was a certain English 

captain. The way the strict letter of his law was 

observed aboard his ship is described by a writer 
in the London Telegraph. 


One day, while the ship was in a certain port, the 
captain — a dinner to some town acquaintances, 
and as resources of the ship were not great, 
some of the sailors were deputed to wait on the 
table to reénforce the insufficient number of 
stewards. 

As these men were not used to such work, each 
one was told exactly what service would fall to 
his share. 

The hour came, and the dinner went merrily on. 
Presently, however, one of the ladies wanted a 
—. of bread. There was none near her, and the 

ely disciplined stewards seemed to be quite 
blind to her need. She turned her head and spoke 
softly to the man at her elbow. 

“Bread, please,” she said. 

He looked regretfully at the bread and then at 
her. It was evident that he would fain have 
hel her if it had_ been in his power. He saluted 
in fine naval style. 

“Can’t do it, ma’am,” said he. ‘I’m told off for 
*taters.” 


EXPLICIT DIRECTIONS. 


he Langworths lived in a corner house so 
it easily accessible from the street that they 

were continually being annoyed by persons 
ringing to ask where other people lived. At last 
the son of the house, says a writer in the New York 
Times, decided to put an end to the nuisance. 


“T guess,” he said, complacently, “there won’t 
be any more folks asking if the Browns, the 
Biddles or the Hansons live in this house. I’ve 
fixed ’em.” Z 

i t have you done?” queried Mrs. Lang- 
worth. 

“Hung out a sign.” 

“And what did you print on it?”’ 

“Just five words,” replied Harold, proudly. 
** ‘Nobody lives here but us.’”’ ; 


* ¢ 


IRISH GOOSEBERRIES. 


n Irishman—or Irishwoman—is rarely at a loss 
A to give quite as good as he gets. The 
American tourist who figures in Sketchy 

Bits found this out to his cost. 


An old Irishwoman, who kept a fruit-stall, had 
some melons exposed for sale. The Yankee, 
wishing to have some fun with the old lady, took 
up one of them and said: 

“These are small apples you grow over here. 
In America we have them twice the size.” | 

The woman slowly looked up at him and in a 
tone of pity exclaimed : 

“Sure, sorr, ye must be a stranger in Ireland, 
and know very little about the fruit of our coun; 
try, whin ye can’t tell apples from gooseberries! 





















PLANTING. ; 
By E. C. D. 


t was on a stormy 
winter evening that 
Aunt Ruth was called 

upon for a new game. 

“T think I will plant 
my,farm,’’ she re- 
sponded. 

**Nice weather for it !’’ 
said Carl. ‘‘A raging 
blizzard, and thermom- 
eter at zero!’’ 

“It is the finest time 
for planting this kind of 
farm,’’ said Aunt Ruth, 
smilingly. ‘‘My fields 
are all named alphabet- 
ically. What should you 
advise me to plant on 
my A land? Anybody 
may answer.’’ 

‘* Apples !’’ cried Carl. 

‘You don’t plant ap- 
ples,’’ said Bertha. 

‘‘They plant the 
seeds. Don’t they, Aunt 
Ruth ?”’ 

‘*Yes, and this is a 
brand-new farm. I want 
it well stocked. Apples 
will be all right.’’ 

‘*Plant some aspara- 
gus,’’ said Alice. 

‘And apricots,’’ ad- 
ded Norton. 

“T was just going to 
say that,’’ said Bertha. 
**Now I can’t think of 
anything else.’’ 

**Artichokes!” cried 
Carl. 

“T think I’ll plant 
some anise,’’ said Aunt Ruth, at that moment. 

‘*Oh, do!’’ replied Alice. ‘‘ Anise candy is 
so nice !’’ 

‘*Well, what shall I have in my B field?’’ 

‘*Beans and beets,’’ answered Bertha. 

‘*Brussels sprouts,’’ said Carl. 

‘“‘And balm, for balm tea,’’ added Aunt 
Ruth. ‘‘There isn’t much in B. We’ll begin 
on the C land.’’ 

- ‘*Cabbages, celery, corn!’’ cried Alice. 

“Oh, stop! You’re getting them all! Cu- 
eumbers, cress, carrots, caraway —’’ and Carl 
paused for breath. 

‘*Chicory, cauliflower, catnip,’’ raced Alice, 
‘and coriander, and —’’ 

*‘Chervil,’’ put in Carl. 

‘‘What’s chervil?’’ queried Norton. 

‘‘Oh, something to use in soups and salads,’’ 
answered Carl. 

**Clover |’? cried Alice. 

“Don’t believe there’s another one,’’ said 
Bertha. 


“‘Currants,’’ said Aunt Ruth, quietly. 

They all laughed, while their aunt said she 
thought her C field was full enough, and asked 
for the D’s. 

‘*Dandelion,’’ began Carl. 

‘*Dewberries,’’ responded Bertha. 

“*Dill,’’ said Alice. 

D’s seemed to be scarce, so Aunt Ruth pro- 
ceeded. They went on until the S field was 
reached. 

‘*Squashes. Do have plenty of squashes, so 
for once I can have all the squash pie I want!’’ 
cried Norton. 

“*Sage,’’? added Bertha. 

‘‘Summer savory,’’ said Alice. 

Nobody spoke for a moment. Then Carl 
hastened to say, ‘‘I thought I’d wait and see 
if you’d think of it, but it is left for me to pro- 
pose a big, big strawberry bed!’’ 

“Oh,’’ they cried, ‘‘the idea of our forgetting 
strawberries |’’ 

‘*There are some other beds—up-stairs—that 
I think you have forgotten,’’ said Mrs. Chapin, 
smilingly. 

So, amid much laughing chatter, the re- 
mainder of the farm planting was postponed 
until another evening. 


— 
WHAT HE SAW. 


By A. H. Donnell. 


ooh! I’d like to see him do it!’’ - 
‘*Well, he did, Earl Dane!’’ 
‘*How’d you know it?’’ 
‘*Uncle Bob said so—there now !’’ 
Earl had unlimited confidence in whatever 
Uncle Bob said, but it was pretty hard work 
to believe that a rat could do such a thing as 
that. Take an egg and walk off with it and 
not crack it one bit! The idea! 

‘*Anyhow, I’d like to see him do it!’’ Earl 
declared, stoutly. 

Uncle Bob laughed. He was reading the 
newspaper over by the window, and the little 
discussion down on the rug in front of the open 
fire crept in between the lines of politics. He 
threw down the paper. ‘‘Come over here, 
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A NURSERY REVOLT. 


Earlie,’’ he said, ‘‘and I’ll tell you all about 
it. I did see him do it, you see.’’ 
‘Oh, it’s going to be a story—a really honest, 


true story !’? the children cried, delightedly. 


‘*Well, once on a time,’’ Uncle Bob began, 
for all his stories said ‘‘once on a time,’’ as 
stories should, ‘‘I heard a scratching and 
scampering about in the pantry. I knew right 
off it was rats, and I knew where there was 
just the hole to look through and see what they 
were up to. I’d been there before and watched 
them, you see. So I crept up softly and put 
my eye down to that hole. It took some time 
to discover the big, sleek fellows, but I found 
them at last. Right beside the egg-basket they 
were, and evidently holding a solemn council. 
They wanted an egg to carry home to the 
babies, but it looked a bit discouraging to them. 





‘**Aha, my good friends, you’ll have to give 
it up!’ I said to myself, taking my eye away a 
minute to rest it. When I looked again, what 
do you suppose I saw? Well, I saw it, any- 
way, as sure as you live, Earl Dane! I saw 
one of the rats on his back, with all his four 
feet drawn up together, and holding an egg 
between them! 

‘*But that isn’t all—O dear, no! I saw the 
other rat carefully pull the other along on his 
back, by his tail! The astonishing little proces- 
sion moved along the shelf and disappeared 
through a hole in the wall—not my eye-hole!’’ 

Uncle Bob took up the Tribune and turned 
to the market reports. 

‘*Whew !’’ Earl said. 

He went back to the rug and curled up on it. 

**Wh-ew!’’ he said, again. 





to school, 


tricks, 
Discovered that “ 
upside down, 





little girl, 
This is what that youngster said: 


“I'm nine when I stand on my feet like this, 
But six when I stand on my head!” 


—_ 


And liked to play jokes and 
nine,” when 


Would form the figure “ 


So, when asked his age by a 


NINE OR SIXP 


By Francis de W. Fenwick. 
A wise little boy who had been 
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THE PLEASANT FUTURE. 
By May Turner. 

t is not that | do not care for lovely summer hours; 

For fragrance of the clover-fields, and of the loads of hay; 
For clouds that roll up, white and high, for sudden gleams and showers; 

For quiet shade at noontime, and the lingering close of day. 
But when | hear the pleasant tinkle, tinkle of the brook, 

I think of merry sleigh-bells, and I’m longing in a trice 
For brother stamping off the snow, for cozy fire and book, 

And mother bringing something in, all steaming hot and nice! 
I love the yellow autumn-time, when days are crisp and cool. 


Then, far and wide, we roam the fields. 


whispering sheaves ; 


The corn’s in 


The moon, through half-bare branches, is reflected in the pool; 
And fires below add to the glow of thinning maple leaves. 

How kindly through the early dark our window light shines out! 
The kitchen’s full of spicy smells, and supper tastes so good! 

I love the fall—yet spring will come, and crocuses will sprout; 
And glad I'll be when bluebirds sing, and flowers bloom in the wood. 





PUZZLES. 


1. NUMBER SENTENCE. 

1005010 was always 100 
15150, but when angry 
grew 50151500. She feed 
above the 10000150 of the 
100015050, and liked to 
study the 100 1 500—a Span- 
ish poem. 


2. WORD-HUNT. 

Fill blanks with words 

of the same sound. 
I. 

I stood beneath the --- 
and caressed a --- while 
I waited for ---. 

II. 

I had a ---- and sol 
-~-- the rose to her that 
she might enjoy the - - --- 
3. DIAMOND. 

A consonant. In place 
of. ee ge 
Full of te all grasses. A pig- 
pen. A letter. 


4. TRIANGLE. 
Useful. To banish. A 
kind of cloth. A defense 
or excuse. A marsh. We. 
A consonant. 


5. RIDDLE. 


I hold more strength in 
check than is my own. 
I guide and lead the way. 
I am obeyed that good 
may come 
Yet not one word I say. 
All nations ’neath me bend 
a servile knee. 
I claim the right of 
church and state. 
Iam the power of those of 
pedigree, 
And alwa ys to high duty 
must re 
And yet I’m ~ upon 
the earth and lost. 
I come with tempest and 
turmoil. 
Iam the gift of poor, and 
without cost 
I help the reaper in his 
arduous toil. 


6.) ENIGMA. 

There was no 

the waist of the garment, and even with the price 

0 its real vals. Le many felt they 
a ieieteteteaed that. 


7. HIDDEN POEMS 
I. 


IN CHARADE, 


Go --- your books as you are bid, 
And you will then enjoy the --- 
You --- when you neglect suc h things. 
Do you -------- what it brings? 
Il. 
Too --- to go, the little lad 
Closed not an ---, for he could --- 


No joy. to what he often had. 
He loved to read his ----- 
8 CHARADES. 
I. 
of first a thing of low degree, 
loving heart may be; 
y second wrote exc ecding well, 
Tow h never a story had to tell. 
whole in every home is found, 
Be e aK where you will on Christian "ground. 
Il. 
Take one of a persecuted race, 
And to this add a measure ; 
Then give with these to sin a place— 
You'll have a man of treasure. 
Ill. 
My first is comes oft with night, 
It brings you thoughts of e weer! fright 
When — would run, or, maybe, fight, 
But it has come in sunshine bright. 
3 | second is of ebon hue, 
hat word is there for praise of you? 
For mischief rife, ’tis very true 
Some little good you still must do. 
My whole in spring-time of the year 
For every farmer will appear, 
A thing to make the timid fear, 
Far from it will all cowards steer. 
IV. 
My first, a wheel, has work to do; 
hy next a dish you often see ; 
Never could the third be you; 
Without my last can nothing be. 
Shaped like a bell my whole will be, 
To flowers we app y the word 
Vet towers of like orm you will see, 
Of a famous one you’ve heard. 
Vv. 
Once feel my first, good-by to fears, 
For it proves the speaker able. 
My next a common weed appears 
Thou h sometimes served at table. 
My whole a water-plant that bears 
name suggesting stable. 


9. HOUR-GLASS. 

Across. particular kind of silk cloth. A 
Turkish title, applied to a state official or man of 
learning. Used y bookbinders. Sooner than, 
consonant. An auxiliary. A depilatory used by 
Turkish women. In_ the wrong way. ominion 
or —- in sacred things. 

Diagonals. Consisting of extravagant stories. 
A magistrate whose duty it was to keep the peace. 


10. CONNECTED WORD-SQUARES. 

Upper Square. Crippled. To sanction. 
prove. Ceases. 

Left-hand Square. Domesticated. Extent. Food. 
Devours. 

Right-hand Square. To hinder. A novice. Met- 
als. A station. 

Lower Square. A cleansing agent. 
Performs. A nuisance. 


To im- 


Not twice. 


11. RIDDLE. 
Out of the forest at first I came, 
Where once I stood with arms aflame ; 
I hold the heart of the sturdy oak 
And hemlock, felled with mighty stroke. 
I came with slaughter of fir and pine, 
The proudest head was brought for mine. 
And yet I bend to the softest breeze 
That ever stirred through tender trees. 
No one has seen me on the land, 
Vet oft before your eyes I stand. 
If you would have me travel far, 
Direct my passage by a star. 


12. PI. 


Eh how anctno vergifo hersto krabes het dribeg 
rove hheiw eh mislefh sumt saps, ofr yerve anm 
thha eden ot eb grivfone. —Eegogr Tehbrer. 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 144 Howard St., Melrose, Mass. 
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GERHARD MENNEN COMPANY, Newark, N. J. 
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CURRENT EVENTS | 





he Hudson - Fulton Celebration in 
New York opened on September 25th, when 
there was a naval parade up the Hudson from 
Governor’s Island, encircling a fleet of American 
and foreign war-ships, in which were included 
the United States Atlantic fieet, and French, 
German, British, Dutch and Italian squadrons, 
an Argentine cruiser and a Mexican gunboat. 
Vessels constructed upon the model of Hud- 
son’s ship, the Half- Moon, and Fulton’s 
steamer, the Clermont, having crews and pas- 
sengers appropriately costumed, led the parade. 
Shortly before the parade moved up the Hud- 
son, the Half-Moon came into collision with 
the Clermont, and both were slightly damaged. 
The celebration was continued through the fol- 
lowing week, in accordance with the program 
outlined in this column September 2d. 
* 


esident Taft and the Conservation 
Policy.—As President Taft’s letter to 
Secretary Ballinger, to which reference was 
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The test of time has only 
served to strengthen the 
confidence in POND’S 
EXTRACT. 
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The most useful 
household remedy. 









Ask your druggist for 

Pond's Extract. ‘a 
only in sealed bottles— 
never sold in bulk. Re- 
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~ Our new 
cap corks the bottle 
without a cork. 

No waste—no leak 
—-contents kept air- 
tight for instant use. 
All dealers, 10c.. 
Also in non-leak- 
able tube form, 
same price, 
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Rugby Footballs. 


No. 1, Rugby Football, given to any Companion 
subscriber for one new subscription and 50 
cents extra, postage included. Price of Football 
$1.50, post-paid. Inflator 25 cents, post-paid. 
Made of strong leather, dressed with special 
reference to its durability. Regulation size 
and thoroughly stitched with waxed thread. 
The bladder is made of the best rubber. The 
Rugby Ball has been adopted by the leading 
colleges. We include a steel lacing needle. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
































made in this column last week, was interpreted 
in some quarters as a reflection upon Gifford 


.| Pinchot, the chief forester, and a departure 


from the Roosevelt policy of the conservation 
of the national resources, the President author- 
ized a second statement, from which it appears 
that he had expressed warm appreciation of 
Mr. Pinchot’s services and had asked him not 
to resign; and also that he expected to continue 
the Roosevelt policies as to the conservation of 
resources, including the reclamation of arid 
lands, forest reservation, restrictions upon the 
use of coal lands and water rights and the 
improvement of waterways; and that he in- 
tended to ask Congress for such legislation as 
would establish these policies upon the firmest 
basis. The President, however, insisted that 
all action taken should be within the law. 
& 

ritish Politics deepen in interest as final 

action upon the finance bill, embody- 
ing the budget proposals of the government, 
approaches. Lord Rosebery, formerly Liberal 
premier, differs with his party upon this issue, 
and has publicly attacked the budget. Mr. 
Balfour, the Conservative leader, has made a 
speech in which he argued in favor of tariff 
duties, and charged the government with adopt- 
ing a policy of socialism. In some of the votes 
in the House of Commons on amendments 
to the licensing clauses of the pending bill, 
the government majority was reduced to a 
perilously small margin. The opponents of the 
budget in the House of Lords are divided as to 
the best course to pursue. Some are in favor of 
rejecting the bill outright ; others are disturbed 
by the fear that such action would be unconsti- 
tutional, and share Lord Rosebery’s conviction 
that nothing would please the Liberals better 
than to be able to go to the constituencies with 
such an issue. There isa widespread impression 
that a general election cannot be long deferred, 
and all parties are making preparations for it. 

& 


reat German War-Ships.—The first 

German ‘‘super-Dreadnought,’’ the Hel- 
goland, was launched at Kiel, September 25th, 
and the next week the Oldenburg, another ship 
of the same type, was launched at Wilhelms- 
haven. Each of these ships will carry a crew 
of 1,000 men, and will be armed with 12-inch 
instead of 11-inch guns. Both these ships were 
launched within nine months of the date when 
they were laid down. They make seven all- 
big-gun ships which Germany has floated 
within 19 months. Details of their construction 
and cost are kept secret, but they are described 
as fully equal to the latest 20,500-ton British 
Dreadnoughts. The progress which Germany 
has made in naval construction is indicated by 
the fact that, three years ago, the heaviest 
battle-ship turned out by any German yard 
was of 13,200 tons. e 


pain and Morocco.—The Spanish forces 

in the Riff territory of Morocco, numbering 

about 60,000 men, are pushing their campaign 

against the tribesmen, and have occupied the 

peninsula north of Melilla with little resistance. 

September 29th they occupied the Moorish 
stronghold, Mt. Guruga. 
* 

yo King Manuel of Portugal is to 

visit England, as the guest of King Edward, 

in November. Despatches from Lisbon and 

from London seem to indicate that his visit 

will be followed by the announcement of his 

betrothal to a daughter of the Duke of Fife, a 

granddaughter of the King. 

& 


geo Deaths.—Robert Hoe, 3d, whose 
father and grandfather were leaders in the 
development of printing-presses, and who fol- 
lowed them with important improvements and 
new processes, died September 22d, aged 70. 
——Rear-Admiral Charles James Barclay, U. 
S. N., who served in the Civil War and in the 
war with Spain, was for more than 30 years a 
commander .of ships or of stations, and was 
widely recognized as a torpedo, ordnance and 
gunnery expert, died September 26th, aged 66. 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own tro- 
phies,such as birds andanimals. Deco- 
rate your home or make money mount- 
y ing for others. 7axidermists hand- 
somely paid. Success guaranteed or no 

# tuition. Book**How to Learn to Mount Birds 

7 & Animals” sent free. Write to-day. N.W. Seh. 
 ofTaxidermy, 4047 Elwood Bidg. Omaha,Neb. 
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Ease Your Feet 
The “ Pillow’ Shoe 


for Woman's Wear; absolute com- 
fort for tired, tender feet. A beau-: 
tiful hand-turned shoe. No break- 





ing-in required. Relief from pet 
Corns and Bunions. flexible, 

. y and sty Oak 
leather sole. Whole top genuine Vici 
Kid, soft, pliable. No lining to wrinkle 
and chafe you. Rubber We guar- 
antee to fit you perfectly. Adsolute comfort 
and satisfaction or money cheerfully refunded. 
Oxford Style $3.00. Write to-day for our Free 
Illustrated Catalogueand special self-measure blank. 


Fi Tank 


sol 
TAKES ALL SIZES 
OF FILMS UP TO 
4x5. 


Very Simple to 


Operate and Does 
TT Perfect Work. 


Hayden's Improved Film Printing Frame, 75c. 
Hayden's Convertible Plate Frame with 
Postal Attachment, $1.50. 
Newest and Best on the Market. 
Ask your dealer or we will send any of these 
goods on receipt of price. 
DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET FREE. 


A. C. HAYDEN & CO., Photo Dept., 
Anglim Bldg., Brockton, Mass. 
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By the Constant Use of 


CUTICURA 
SAP 


Assisted, when necessary, by Cuti- 
cura Ointment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients preserve, 
purify and beautify the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants and 
children, prevent minor eruptions 
becoming chronic, and soothe and 
dispel torturing, disfiguring rash- 
es, itchings, irritations and chaf- 
ings. Peace falls on distracted 


households when Cuticura enters. 
Sold throughout the ) worsd. Depots: London, 27, 
$ S, 


pt eger Sq; Paris, 10, Rue de la Chaussee 
‘Antin; Australia, R. Towns & Co., Sydney: India, 
B. K. Paul, Caleutta; China, Hong Kong Drug Co.: 
Ja Maruya, Ltd., Tokio; So. Africa, Lennon, 
L pe Town, etc.; U.S. A., Potter Drug & Chem. 
Corp., Sole Props., 133 Columbus Ave., Boston. 

th k, 2 pages of valuable 


eura , 3 
information on Care of the Skin, Scalp and Hair. 














If to think of Tapioca 
brings to mind the 
old, soak-all-day 
kind, think again, 

for me kind we are 


Requires no 


It is surprising 
how many _ deli- 
cious dishes it will 





A 


TAPIOS most conve- 

nient preparation 
have in the 

house, for it is 
ofagtse to any occasion any hour of the day. Is 
easily and Ped prepared, inexpensive, deli- 
cious, easily digested, and every body likes it. Pack- 
age makes 6 quarts of dessert. Look for the Minuteman. 













your grocer hasn’t Minute Tapioca, send 
is address and 4c. for enough to 
one pint, and the Minute Cook Free. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 136 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 
Makers of Minute Gelatine, Plain and Flavored. 




















THE BOY 
WHO LEADS 


in any sport knows 
that “3 in One” is 
the best oil for 


pe bicycles. Makes 

mange, etc. bearings run easily, 

P ward REACT Quickly smoothly, and pre- 
Cooked. vents wear — will 


not gum, dry out or 
collect dust. 


barrel. 
fishing reels, etc. 
on baseball gloves makes them soft, pliable 
and lasting. 


FREE 





Cleans, polishes 


and prevents rust on all the metal surface. 


Try on guns inside and out—trigger, hammer, 
Also try on tools, roller skates, 
A little “3 in One” 


Write to-day for large free 
sample bottle. 3 IN ONE OIL 
COMPANY, 43 Broadway, New York. 
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double retail value. 


Rugs, Carpets, 
also Fall and Winter 
Coats, Walking-Skirts and other Wearing-Apparel. 


Deal With 
to Every Customer. 


Send For Our 


Free Catalog 
New Edition for Fall and Winter 


You can get double the value for your money by purchasin 
your household supplies direct from us, 
Coffee, Teas, Spices, Extracts, Laundry and Toilet Soaps, etc.; in 
all, the Larkin Products include 300 such everyday necessities of 
superior quality. You save all expenses and profits of the 

ho! , sales-agent and retailer with every purchase. 


You Can Furnish Your Home and 
Clothe Yourself Without Cost by 


Larkin Factory-to-Family Dealing 


You get your money’s worth, full retail value, in the Products you purchase 
and your money’s worth again in a Premium. To illustrate, for $10.00 you 
can have $10.00 worth of Larkin household supplies and any $10.00 Pre- 
mium in our Catalog. Without the Premium, for $10.00, you can 
have $20.00 worth of Larkin household-supplies. Either way, 


Over 1500 Premiums to Choose From 


Draperies, Silverware, Dishes, Furniture, Stoves, etc.; 
styles in Women’s Furs, Made- i 


We Have Been In Business Thirty-four Years. Over Two Million 
Famil; Us. We Guarantee Satisfaction 


the manufacturers,— 








Established, 1875 LezeXeitz Co, BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Friends West of the Mississippi, save time by addressing 











LARKIN CO., of lil. PEORIA, ILL. 
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EJABEL 
TCHUP 


DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 


ADE only from 

selected tomatoes, 
picked at their prime and 
cooked ever so lightly 
to hold the natural 
flavor, combined with 
purest spices—in kitchens 
of spotless cleanliness. 


The kind that keeps 
after it is opened 









Not artificially colored. 
Not artificially flavored. 


Not loaded with acetic 
acid. 


Contains only those in- 
gredients 


Recognized and Indorsed 
by the 
U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup but @// our prod- 
ucts — soups, canned fruits, vegetables 
and meats, jams, jellies, preserves, 
etc.— are pure and unadulterated and 
the acknowledged standard of quality 
and delicious flavor. 


Insist upon goods bearing 
our name. 


CURTICE BROTHERS Co., 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Write to-day for 
our free booklet 
“ORIGINAL 
MENUS,” 
telling what to 
have for break- 
fast, luncheon 
or dinner. 
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lass Walls.—Some French fruit culturists 

have recently essayed the use of fruit walls 
of glass instead of masonry, with interesting 
results. With a glass wall the same kinds of 
fruit can be grown on both the north and the 
south sides. The Count de Choiseul, a distin- 
guished amateur horticulturist, finds the results 
for pear-trees most excellent, the fruit grown on 
the north side of the wall being equal to that 
grown on the south side, and even smoother. 
Other well-known nursery gardeners have made 
the experiment with good results for pears, 
peaches and apples. The principal objection 
made to the glass wall is that it does not store 
up heat like a masonry wall, to keep the plants 
warm at night; during the daytime the heat is 
nearly equal on both sides of the wall. 

& 

OR and Impure Water.—The value 

of ozone as a purifying agent for water is 
being recognized in many places. Its attack 
upon infusorial life is akin to the process of 
combustion. Any well-constructed apparatus 
by which air charged with ozone may be made 
to traverse the water answers the purpose. 
Professor Soper of Columbia University has 
found that Croton water is not only sterilized 
by the ozone treatment, but that unpleasant 
odors are removed. Professor Geddes of Glas- 
gow is quoted as saying that the use of ozone 
will render costly filtration plants virtually 
superfluous. At Baltimore an ozone plant, 
capable of treating 10,000,000 gallons daily, is 
about to be put in operation, and in Europe the 
method has been adopted at Nice, Brest, Char- 
tres, and elsewhere. e 


——— by Forests.—A most stri- 
king example of the transforming effect of 
forests, not only on the appearance, but on the 
productivity of a country, is afforded by the 
department of The Landes in France. At the 
close of the 18th century about 2,500,000 acres 
in that region were ‘‘little more than shifting 
sand-dunes and disease-breeding marshes.’’ At 
present the same lands are among the richest, 
most productive and healthful in France, and 
the change has been brought about by intelli- 
gent cultivation of pine forests. Even the 
character of the climate of the region has been 
ameliorated, and it has become mild and balmy. 
A thin layer of clay beneath the sandy upper 
surface of the soil, formerly impervious to 
water, has been pierced by the pine roots, until 
a thorough drainage is established to the spongy 
earth which lies below. 


& 


;ncnte Propulsion of Ships.—A great 
difficulty which engineers have encountered 
in applying turbine propulsion to ships arises 
from the fact that the greatest efficiency of a 
steam-turbine is attained at a velocity of rotation 
considerably higher than that at which the 
propellers can be most efficiently worked. 
Recent inventions seek to avoid this trouble by 
interposing electrical generators driven by the 
turbines and coupled to electrical motors which 
drive the propellers. Thus it is practicable to 
keep the turbines running at their most eco- 
nomic speed, while the speed of the propellers 
can be adjusted through a wide range. Hitherto 
electricity for marine propulsion has been con- 
fined to relatively small craft, but it is hoped 
that with the new devices it can be applied to 
large vessels. e 


tt pss the Alps by Balloon.—<A great 
deal of admiration has been expressed for 
the feat of the veteran Italian balloonist, Cap- 
tain Spelterini, who has again crossed the range 
of the Alps with his balloon, Sirius. On this 
occasion, early in August, he started from 
Chamouni with four companions, hoping to 
pass directly over Mont Blanc. But the wind 
bore the balloon eastward, across the Mer de 
Glace, round the Aiguille du Dru, over the 
Tour Noir, past the Zinal Rothorn, and by a 
sudden leap over the Weisshorn and above the 
valley of Zermatt. Then it passed over the 
gigantic Dom, skirted the towering Matterhorn, 
and descending on the Italian side, approached 
the Pizzo di Ruseada. Night was at hand and 
a storm approaching, so Captain Spelterini 
landed on the edge of a precipice, and the party, 
after passing the night on the mountain, made 
the best of their way down to Locarno. The 
balloon was saved. e 


etal-Cutting with Oxygen.—aA recent 

improvement in the method of cutting 
metals by a jet. of oxygen consists in keéping 
the metal round the place where the jet 
operates. in a state of incandescence. This 
does away with the former trouble caused by 
the presence of iron oxid ‘and by unsteady 
manipulation of the jet. Plates of steel 12 
inches thick can be cut by the jet. In one 
recent case a slab of steel eight inches thick 
was cut into strips three-quarters of an inch 
wide, and the width of the cut made by the 
jet was only about a quarter ofan inch. Cir- 
cular cuts can be made, and instead of pene- 
trating straight down from the face of the 
plate, the cut can be made bevel. 





For Impaired Nerve Force 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It quiets and strengthens the nerves, relieves ex- 
haustion, headache and impaired digestion. [Ade. 


ASTHMA | 


—— AND-—— 


HAY-FEVER | 








| 80 years of expe erience in treating 
Asthma —_* ay-Fever has 
fected Hayes Method, and 90 
years of success stands ‘bac tk of 
or statement that Asthma and 

ay-Fever can be cured to stay 
ae Address P. Harold Hayes, 
| Buffalo, N.¥. Ask for Book Y 94. 








Ite Firm 
Grip on 








or Wire 


Never 
Fails. 


PUTNAM SPRING CLOTHES PIN 


For sale everywhere in \{ gross and gross cartons. 
Made by C. C. PUTNAM & SON, 
Putnamville, Vt., U.8. A. Our name on every carton. 


Elastic 


From pure gum 
rubber woven 
absolutely to 
your measure 
at the same price 
you pay for poor- 
wearing, ready- 














= 
Stockings. 
Our Stockings are best 
in the world and our 
prices lowest. Write for 
self-measurement blank 


and FACTS ABOUT 





made goods. VARICOSE VEINS. 
Worcester Elastic Systing and TrussCompany, 
58 Front Street, Dept. 2, Worcester, Mass. 
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Pro-phy-flac-tic, 
Tooth Brush. 


Pleasant to use and does its 
work thoroughly. We cannot 
too strongly ephodice the 
importance of cleaning be- 
hind and between the teeth, 
and the peculiar shape of the 
Prophylactic has this in view. 
You can no more have clean 
and healthy teeth with- 
out proper and frequent 
cleaning than you can 
have clean hands with- 
out frequent washing. 














Adults’ 35c. 
Youths’ 25c. 
Children’s 25c. 


Always sold in a yellow boz. 


If your dealer hasn’t them 
send to us. Get ‘‘Tooth Truths,”’ 
and know more about teeth 
and their care. Sent Free, 
FLORENCE MFG. CO., 
159 Pine Street, Florence, Mass. 











FOOD QUESTION 
SETTLED WITH PERFECT SATISFACTION BY A 
DYSPEPTIC. 

It’s not an easy matter to satisfy all the mem- 
bers of the family at meal time as every housewife 
knows. 

And when the husband has dyspepsia and can’t 
eat the simplest ordinary food without causing 
trouble, the food question becomes doubly annoy- 
ing. An Illinois woman writes: 

“My husband’s health was poor, he had no appe- 
tite for anything I could get for him, it seemed. 

“He was hardly able to work, was taking med- 
icine continually, and as soon as he would feel 
better would go to work again only to give up in a 
few weeks. He suffered severely with stomach 
trouble. 

“Tired of everything I had been able to get for 
him to eat, one day seeing an advertisement about 
Grape-Nuts, I got some and he tried it for break- 
fast the next morning. 

“We all thought it was pretty good although we 
had no idea of using it regularly. But when my 
husband came home at night he asked for Grape- 
Nuts. 

“It was the same next day and I had to get it 
right along, because when we would get to the 
table the question, ‘Have you any Grape-Nuts’ 
was a regular thing. So I began to buy it by the 
dozen packages. 

“My husband’s health began to improve right 
along. I sometimes felt offended when I’d make 
something I thought he would like for a change, 
and still hear the same old question, ‘Have you 
any Grape-Nuts?’ 

“He got so well that for the last two years he 
has hardly lost a day from his work, and we are 
still using Grape-Nuts.” Read the book, “The 
Road to Wellville,” in packages. There’s a 
Reason. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 











FOR HOME-MADE GARMENTS 


Use the fabrics made only by the 


«|King Philip Mills 


A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth King Philip Cambric 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Refuse the “ just as good” 


KING PHILIP MILLS FABRICS. 


and insist upon having the 








Style and Comfort 
Both are embodied in The 
Worth Shoe, and neither 
one is sacrificed to the 
other. Style’? Yes, sensi- 
ble style, graceful, shapely, 
beautiful. Comfort? We 
can’t describe the com- 
fort of The Worth Shoe. 
t’s like music that has 
to be heard to be appre- 
ciated. The Worth 5 
must be worn if you 
would know its comfort. 


Cushion 
Sole” Shoe 
The Cushion Sole is moisture- 
proof, but this is only one of its 
advantages. Hesides this it 


adapts itself to the shape of the 
foot instead of compelling the 





DAVID CUMMINGS 


(Pres. The Cummings 


Maker « of Shoe + for 6 907 









foot to try to conform to the 
shape of the shoe,as in ordinary 
shoes. For this reason The 
Worth Shoe requires no “break- 
ing in.” Try it 


Men’s #4. 00 to 86.00. 
Women’s 2.00 to 85.00. 
Jf your dealer will not 
sup ply vou we'll sell you 
direct. Send his name to 
our nearest store and ask 
Jor Catalogue. 


THE CUMMINGS CQO., Dept. E, 
406 W Aehington Street, Bheten, Mass. 
0 Pul Street, Br rete ew York. 
15 8. asth' 8t., Phila. Pa. 225 Broadway, New York. 
Hudson Terminal Dullding, New York. 






























THESE MYSELF 
Thousands of men, 


women and children 
are making these beauti- 
ful articles of brass, at 
home, without any pre- 
vious training, by using 


Apollo Studios 
ETALOGRAPH 


Patents Pending. 

“Nonrub” Stenciled Blanks and 
Homeworkers’ Tool Sets. 
Unlike any other homeworkers’ blanks, 
ours come to you already cut out and 
shaped—your work being only the re- 
pousse chasing or perforating—the artis- 
tic ornamentation of the stenciled design. 
Complete materials for each article 
come in envelope with full instructions, 
making it easy for you to (Produce 
scores of Fm | and Mitty” articles 
at a small cost. omeworkers’ too 
sets sell from 35c. to $2.65 each— 
“Nonrub”™ Blanks from 25c. up. 
Ask your dealer to 1? you Apollo 
Studios Metalograph 
If he cannot supply you, we will. Write oie for FREE 


illustrated catalogue and mention your dealer's name. 


BERNARD RICE’S SONS, 536 Broadway, New York City. 




















Jn Camp 


Daniel Boone 













a The Happy Days of Boyhood 


Every American Boy who has red bloed in his veins likes 
to have a wun of his own. He likes to hold it in his hand 
to sight along its shining barrel, and pull the trigger that 
sends the shot straight home to the mark 

You can give this pleasure to your boy, and at the same 
time give him that training in manly self-reliance that comes 
from the practise of marksmanshij 


Look at these Daisy Models, at your hardware or sporting 


goods store. If your dealer does not carry the Daisy, any 
model will be sent express paid on receipt of price direct 
from the factory, to any part of the U.S. 


1000 Shot Daisy Automatic Magazine Rifle - $2.00 
Other Daisy Models - 50c. to 1.75 
Little Daisy, the new pop- = for children - 25 


Send fo yr our fre *The Diary of a Daisy 
Bo) ontaining ny Jiete rules of drill, hints on 
saarhotn anship an tt how to join the new National 
Boys’ Drill Corps, *‘ The Daisy Cadets.” 


DAISY MANUFACTURING co., 
Offices & Factory, 288 Union St., Plymouth, Mich., U.S.A, 


- sn SESS Ft IRS AN A MRL 
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E YOUTH’S ill 
=n weekly popst. for all the ‘tami y- 
Its a py pric ear, in advance. 
Entered at th m, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 


Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
although eight pages constitute a complete issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


1 
© Post-Office, 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


ment for The Companion, when sent by 

Permit should be by Post-Office Mohey-Order or Ex- 

press Money-Order. When neither of these can be 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

ays give the name of the Post-Office to which 
ato A or issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY_ MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








A CLEAN MOUTH. 


N° and then one hears in- 
credible stories of persons, 
otherwise apparently intelli- 
gent and cleanly, going round 
for months, and even years, 
with their mouths full of germ- 
laden, aching, decaying teeth. 
These persons will give the 
most ridiculous reasons for 
their uncleanly folly. They are 
too busy, or they have an insane 
dread of the dentist, or some 
In the very poor and very ignorant 





such nonsense. 
all this may be understood and forgiven, but in 


other classes it is unpardonable. Luckily their 
number is small, and their punishment is sure. 

Very few of those who are children to-day will 
be able to say by and by that they suffer on 
account of neglect of their teeth in youth, but 
many adults can honestly say so now. The 
science of dentistry and the mechanics by means 
of which that science is applied have made enor- 
mous strides of late, and will undoubtedly continue 
to advance in the future. 

The modern germ theory of disease as applied 
to the mouth and teeth has brought about so 
much exact knowledge of prevention and cure 
that soon a decayed tooth should be a disgrace to 
any civilized man. 

It is universally accepted that a clean surface 
does not decay. All decay is caused by germs, 
and the germs cannot multiply and work evil 
unless particles of food are left on, under or 
between the teeth. When these particles are so 
left they first become softened by the saliva, and 
then afford lodgment for certain germs which 
excite an acid fermentation. The acid so formed 
attacks the enamel of the teeth, and this is finally 
perforated. 

Now the door is opened for the germs of decay 

“to enter. In this minute opening in the enamel 
they find a sheltered spot where they can increase, 
and by their action cause the destruction of the 
vulnerable dentine. 

This whole process of the formation of the de- 
structive acid may take place within a single day, 
if the toilet of the mouth is neglected. 

Seeing how easy it is for this destructive work 
to be started, one should make trips to the dentist 
very regularly, that damage already done may be 
repaired, and that the deposits which settle on the 
teeth in the form of tartar may be cleaned away. 
This tartar does serious damage as long as it is 
allowed to stay, and it cannot be removed by any 
home treatment. 

* © 


SOME EARLY RAILROADING. 


n the early days of railroads, says Mr. Charles 

Frederick Carter in his recent interesting vol- 
ume, “When Railroads Were New,” the engineer 
was the autocrat of his train, and naturally con- 
servative, as autocrats commonly are. He seldom 
welcomed an innovation, even one as simple as 
the bell-cord, first invented by Conductor Henry 
Ayers in 182. Previously there had been no 
means of communication between the engine and 
the moving train. 

Conductor Ayers rigged up a cord passing 
through the cars, with a stick tied to the end that 
hung down in the engine, and told his engineer 
that when he saw that stick jerk up and down, he 
was to stop. But Jacob Harnel, who ran that 
engine, was a slow, steady, obstinate German, 
with a sense of his own dignity, and he considered 
the jerking stick an intrusive impertinence. 

He quietly cut it loose, and tied up the cord. 

The next day he repeated the performance. 

The third day Ayers told him he would leave 
that stick and obey its signal, or he, Ayers, 
would know the reason why. 

It was again cut loose, and at the first stop 
Ayers, with fire in his eye, yanked the indignant 
Harnel from his engine, and after a tough fight, 
thoroughly thrashed him. 

The primitive stick was soon replaced by a bell, 
and the device was complete. 

Engineer Isaac Lewis rebelled with equal vigor 
against the first attempt to run a train by tele- 
graphic orders, at a time when the telegraph, then 
in its infancy, was still so little used that messages 
began formally, “Dear Sir,” and concluded with, 
“Yours Respectfully.” 

He was running a belated wést-bound train one 
day in 1852, when it occurred to his superintendent, 
Charles Minot, who was on board, to telegraph 
from Turner’s, where they had failed to meet an 
express, to know if it had yet reached the station 


u ‘till further orders. 
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ahead. It had not, and he then wrote the first 
telegraphic train order issued in this country: 

“To operator at Goshen. Hold east-bound train 
Charles Minot, superintend- 
ent.” 

He then wrote another order, which he handed 
the conductor, directing the engineer to go ahead, 
regardless of the express. 


Isaac Lewis merely inquired if they thought he 


looked like a fool, and declined to budge. 

Neither persuasion nor threats availed, and 
when Mr. Minot at length ordered him down from 
his engine and took his place as engineer, he went 
instantly to the last seat of the rear car, and 
sat there, tensely awaiting the head-on collision 
which did not happen. 

By repeating his telegraphic orders and inquiries, 
Minot ran the train through to Port Jervis, and 
saved two hours, a result which soon led to the 
announcement that all trains on the Erie Road 
thereafter would move under telegraphic orders. 

The engineers, under Lewis’s lead, protested at 
the “crazy risk,” but they had to yield. 


SNOW -BOUND SPARROWS. 


nN unseasonable snow-storm, which fell in north- 
ern Wisconsin last April, caused a good deal 
of discomfort, but incidentally demonstrated the 
parental devotion of the ground-sparrow, and the 
humanity of the laborers at the Superior coal- 
docks. The story is told by a writer in the Supe- 
rior Telegram. 


The sparrows appeared in March, and built their 
nest in an open field adjoining the eoal-docks. 
Four eggs were laid, and four young sparrows 
shortly afterward made their appearance. 

There was, of course, no shelter for the nest, and 
when the snow came down in big flakes one night, 
the mother bird refused to leave the young ones, 
and the whole family was snowed under. 

Some of the men on the dock had found the nest 
several days before, and watched the progress of 
the prospective family with much interest. When 
they crossed the fields to go to work Wednesday 
morning, they noticed that the snow completel 
covered the ground in the vicinity of the nest, an 
immediately hastened to the spot to see what 
happened to the birds. 

ven inches of snow covered the nest, and when 
the men reached down through the mantle to see 
if the birds were still alive, the mother flew out 
and watched the excavating operations with much 
interest, but from a safe distance. 

When the nest had been cleared of snow she 
returned, and the next day, when they had to dig 
her out again, she was qu te tame and obviously 


ul. 
The little fellows, with their thick, warm coats 
of down, appeared not in the least distressed, and 
opened their mouths for food when the snow was 
removed. 
*® ¢ 


A PERSONAL EXAMINATION. 


prt. D’Arcy Thompson, the expert sent some 
years ago by England to investigate the seal 
question, was a gentleman of tact and courtesy, 
a fact the following anecdote illustrates. While 
conducting examinations at an English university 
he learned that one of the students to be examined, 
a young woman who was a candidate for a degree, 
was so timid and nervous that it was likely she 
would not do herself justice in the examination, 
and he was asked to make allowances for this. 

Professor Thompson asked to be presented to 
her before the hour for the examinations, and 
after meeting her, ouggosted that as they had a 
few moments at their disposal, he would be pleased 
to have her show him about the museum. 

She gladly agreed, and ew J spent a delightful 
half-hour; but when the dreaded time approached, 
the nervousness of the young woman became 


apparent. 

Finally she summoned courage to ask when the 
ordeal would take place. The conclusion of the 
story is obvious—Professor Thompson told her 
the dreaded hour was over. 

While they sauntered about the museum he had 
put her through a rigid examination. She had 
answered his questions brilliantly, and she re- 
ceived her degree. 

This illustrates the truth that personal exami- 
nations are the best test of knowledge. 


* ¢ 


MORE PLAUSIBLE. 


young and enterprising Kansas lawyer was 
trying one of his first cases, relates a writer 
in the Kansas City Journal. He desired to illus- 
trate his contention by means of hypothesis, and 
began: 
“We will guppoee, your honor, that your honor 
were to steal a horse —” 
“No, no, no!” interrupted the judge. “Not at 
all, not at all, sir. Nota oupeen le case, sir.” 
“Very well, begging your honor’s pardon,” said 
the eager lawyer, with more zeal than prudence ; 
| well, then, supposing that I should steal a 
orse —’ 
“Ah, yes, yes,” said the judge, “‘that is a ver 
= thing; very different, Mr. X. Proceed, 
sir. 


* @¢ 


THE NATURAL END. 


he “‘actors” that Lionel knows most about are 
the sort that do lofty feats in the circus. He 
has a proper appreciation of the danger of their 
calling and the means adopted for their safety. 
Recently, declares a writer in the Buffalo Express, 
he heard his father mention the name of Sir Henry 
Irving. 
t te — is Sir Henry Irving, father?” asked 
uionel. 
“He was a great actor,” said the father. 
‘What show is he with?” 
“He isn’t with an 
“What happened 


show now. He’s dead.” 
Did he miss the net?” 


* © 


ROUGH ON THE MEN. 


AT in a certain English regiment has a great 
contempt for incapacity of any kind, and is 
also somewhat impatient. A writer in Tit-Bits de- 
clares that a sergeant once complained to him that 
he could get no man to undertake the duty of 
barber to the company. 

“Ts there no pestener in the compan 
the major, testi y- “See if you can find 
send him to me.’ 

The man was duly sent, but on receiving orders 
to act as barber, ventured to expostulate. 

“Why!” cried the major. “I you can cut grass 
you can cut hair! Go and do it!’ 


?” asked 
one, and 





To sweeten the breath and cleanse the teeth use 
“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.’’{ Adv. 
Y0 | NG M F Positions furnished. School 

87 yearsold. Has railroad wire 


from Chicago. Tuition low. Can earn board if de- 
sired. Lllustrated booklet free. Write to-day. 


VALENTINES SCHOOL OF TELEGRAPHY, JANESVILLE, Wis. 


Ralph D. Paine’s 


New Book 


College Years. 


The story of Peter Burnham, pitcher, of the 
mollycoddle and his wrestling match, of the 
freshman full-back, and the high jumper and 
his bull, and many others. The best of all 
stories of college life. J//us., $1.50. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, *33,5°}- Aye” 


New York. 


Automobile Jackets, 


Blizzard Proof 
Outside texture so closely woven it 
resists wind and wear alike. Lined 
with wool fleece that defies the cold. 
Snap fasteners, riveted pockets. 


PARKER’S 
Arctic Jacket 


Registered in U. 8. Patent Office. 
Better than an overcoat for facing 
coldand worktogether. Warm, dur- 
able, comfortable. Ask yourdealer, 
or sent id on receipt of $2.35. 
JOHN H. PARKER CO., Dept. A. 

26 James St., Maiden, Mass. 








WANTED TO LEARN TELEGRAPHY. 





















'A Portable 








Stove 


Not only can 
you cook anything on 
the Manning-Bowman 
Alcohol Gas Stove, but you 
can cook anywhere with it— 
in the kitchen, dining-room, sick- 

room, orat the camp or picnic. The 















anning- 
owman 


(Denatured) 


Alcohol Gas Stove 


is quick as a gas range—and cleaner. 
Burns the new fuel—denatured alco- 
hol—which it first transforms into 
gas. No wicks, no delay, no odor. 
Single and double burners. Beauti- 
fully nickeled. Manning-Bowman 
ab, Quality. 






















Manning-Bowman Chafing 
Dishes for use on the stove 
have the “ ” Enameled 
Food Pan, Unusually clean 
and durable. 












At leading 
dealers. Write 










MANNING, 
BOWMAN & CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 


,., Makers of 
““Eclipse”’ Bread 

Mixers and ““Meteor’’ 

Coffee Percolators- 














Do You Know _ 
The “NATIONAL”? 


Oyou, reader, 

know all about 
“NATIONAL” 
Styles? Have you 
experienced the 
delight and satis- 
faction in wearing 
“NATIONAL” 
Made-to- Measure 
Saits or 
“NATIONAL” 
Ready-Made Ap- 
parel? Do you 
know how much 
you can save 
by buying of the 
“NATIONAL” ? 


Let Us 
Become 


Acquainted 


We have reserved 
specially. for you 
one copy of the 
“NATIONAL” 
Style Book. Will 
you accept it if we 
send it to you 
FREE? It tells 
you all about the 
“NATIONAL” 
—tells you about 


“NATIONAL suits 


Prices $10 to $40 


Each “ NATIONAL” Suit will be Cut and Made 

individually to the order of the customer. Your 

suit will be made individually to your measure — 

but at our risk. We guarantee a perfect fit and 

entire satisfaction or refund your money cheerfully. 
The “NATIONAL” Policy 

Every ““ NATIONAL” Garment has the ae Guar- 








antee Tag — our signed atta This tag says 
that you return any ‘“‘ NATIONAL” garment not satisfactory 
to you we refund your money pay express 
both The “‘ NATIONAL”’ 
a 
In writing for your Style Book be sure to state whether 
you wish samples of materials for a Made-to-Measure 


colors you prefer. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
219 West 24th Street, New York 
ies’ i i in the World 


Largest 
Mail Orders Only No Agents or Branches 


(0 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


on epproval without a cent 
rei prepaid. DON’T 
if you are not satisfied 





it, gh 
PAY A CEN 
after using the bicycle 10 days. 
pO NOT BUY a bicycle or a pair 
of tires from any one 
any price until you receive our latest 
art catalogs illustrating every kind of 
bicycle, and have learned our unheard-of 
fm prices and marvelous new offers. 


is all it will cost you to 
ONE CEN 









write a postal and every- 
sent you free, post-paid, 

by return mail. You will get much valuable in- 
formation. Do not wait, write it now. 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built- 

up-Wheels and all sundries at Aa// usual prices. 












MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M50, CHICAGO 








HORLICK’ 


Original and Genuine 


MALTED MILK 





A Nutritious Food-Drink for all ages. 
Growing Children should have a glassful during the 


day, and before retiring. 


Unexcelled for Infants. 


PURE RICH MILK AND MALTED GRAIN. 
All Druggists. 





PEARLIN 





Bar Soap 


probably Kills as many Women as 
Bar-rooms do Men. Why isn't this 
Habit of Overwork at the Washtub 
—the most Unwomanly, Unnatural, 
Unhealthy kind of Labor—why isn't 
this Denounced like the Drink Habit? 
@ If you're opposed to needless Hard 
Work for Women, jon PEARLINE’S 
crusade against it. First, use PEAR- 
LINE to help yourself.. Then, having 
satished yourself as to the Ease— 
Quickness and Economy of PEAR- 
LINE'S Way, help others by getting 


them to use it. 


Loosens all Dirt Without Rubbing! 
Lengthens the Life of all Fabrics 





























25 FOOTBALL PLAYS FR 


with each 100 variety packet of stamps bought for le. 
NEEDHAM STA COMPANY, NEEDHAM, Mass. 


An efficient remedy for neur- 
algia, sciatica, lumbago, rheu- 
matism, toothache, headache, 
strains, sprains, cold in head, 
insect bites, etc. Apply exter- 
nally with brush to affected 
parts. 


For Sprains and Strains 
treat according to directions found in package 
with bottle, then apply Painadine. It is won- 
derful how quickly it will drive pain out of a 
severe strain and restore the injured member 
to normal condition. A very new and very 
wonderful discovery. Try it. 

25c. at your druggist’s, or by mail post-paid. 
JOHN W. M. CLARK COMPANY, Athol, Mass. 


A Quick Stop 


for Headache, Catarrh, Hay-fever, 
Neuralgia and Cold in the Head, go- 
ing by the agreeable route—Smith’s 
Menthol Inhaler, which heals and 
tones the throat and head passages. 
A strong, effective inhaler FILLED 
with menthol—not cotton. 
Glass tube in neat nickel case, 
which prevents evaporation 
and breakage, 3 inches long, 
convenient for purseor pocket. 
5 times as much value as 
in the ordinary inhaler. 
Lasts more than a year. 


or post-paid. 
Ask for Smith’s —and be 
sure you get it. 


SMITH INHALER CO., Boston, Mass. 
CARTER, CARTER & MEIGS Co. 
Distributing Agts.,Boston, Mass. 
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The premier fabric for 
women’sand children’s 
wash dresses. With- 

stands repeated ili li 
laundering with- & . sess 
out detriment 4 
to fabric, finish 4 
or color. | 
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BY THE YARD, 20 CENTS 


For children’s hygienic school and play suits 
Hydegrade Galatea has no equal. No other tub 
material is so adaptable or will make up into 
such dainty, stylish tailored frocks. 

SPECIAL CAUTION 

There is only one way to avoid the many in- 
ferior fabrics that strive to reap the benefit of the 
high standard of the real Hydegrade Galatea. 
Look for this trade mark 


on the selvage. A fabric represented as Hyde- 
Bade Galatea without the trade markis spurious— 
EFUSE IT. 


Leading stores have Hydegrade Galatea in a 
wide range of colors, stripes, checks, plaids and 
fancies. 

Write for free souvenir post cards. 
A.G. HYDE & SONS, New York, Chicago. 
Makers of Heatherbloom Taffeta. 
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Throughout House. 


Water System for 
Country Homes. 


LI, the advantages of city water pressure 
without any water tax. Tank in cellar 
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NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


¥ the town of Spencer, Massachusetts, there 
will soon be unveiled a memorial to one 
of the most remarkable group of inventors in 
the history of the country — William Howe, 
Tyler Howe and Elias Howe, Jr., all members 
of one family, and all born in the same house. 
This house is still standing in that part of 
Spencer known as Howe’s Mills. It was pro- 
posed to repair and preserve it as a memorial, 
but its extremely dilapidated condition made its 
renovation impracticable, and so the Howe 
Memorial Association raised the funds for the 
beautiful monument which now stands on the 
grass-plot in front of the town hall. On the face 
of the monument are bronze portrait medallions 
in alto-relievo of the three inventors, and below 
them a bronze relief of the house where they 
were born—all of which are reproduced upon 
the cover of The Companion this week. Elias 
Howe, Jr., the most famous of the three 
through his invention of the sewing-machine, 
was the nephew of William and Tyler. Will- 
iam was the inventor of the bridge-truss, and 
engineering science owes much to him. His 
fame spread as far as Russia, and in 1845 he 
became superintendent of the structural work 
on the road between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow. He died in 1852. Tyler Howe gave the 
world the spring bed. He gained his inspira- 
tion for the invention by his uncomfortable 
experiences in the bunk of a ship while re- 
turning in disappointment from the California 
gold-fields. Elias Howe, Jr., had a long strug- 
gle for recognition after he invented the first 
rude sewing-machine in 1845, and then there 
were numerous legal battles with those who 
appropriated his ideas. His victory was com- 
plete, however, and he gained great wealth. 
He enlisted as a private soldier in the Civil 
War, and when money for his regiment was 
slow in forthcoming, he advanced the funds to 
pay the men. He received numerous honors 
from foreign governments, and there is an im- 
posing monument in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where his factories stood. He died in 1867, at 
the age of forty-eight years. 


ey who has sailed down Boston har- 
bor will join in hoping that the plans for 
reclothing the islands with trees will prove 
practical. There are numerous islands, and 
all present a bare and unattractive aspect—a 
most unpleasant contrast to Portland harbor, for 
instance, whose many thickly wooded islands 
make it in summer one of the most beautiful 
harbors in the world. 
& 


n rebuilding its city hall, which was burned 

in the great fire, the city of Chelsea, Massa- 
chusetts, is giving the pleasing effect of a 
municipal group. There will be a large central 
building, with a wing on each side connected 
by a corridor. The roof of the main building 
will be built to resemble that of Independence 
Hall, Philadelphia, and over the entrance will 
rise a tall tower with a clock. 


& 


1? of the cranberry rejoice that the crop 
this year is one of unusual proportions. 
Cape Cod, which is the chief source of the 
cranberry, has a crop this year estimated at 
about ninety-four thousand barrels, as com- 
pared with seventy-seven thousand barrels in 
1908. In New Jersey and Wisconsin an unusual 
yield is also reported. The cranberry com- 
mands a high price, and there is no danger of 
an oversupply. ® 


Mey people, even here in New England, 
never heard of the Blackstone River, yet 
it is referred to by a recent writer in The Tech- 
nical World Magazine as the hardest-working 
river in America; that is, the river most thor- 
oughly harnessed to the mill wheels of labor. 
It rises near Worcester, and flows only forty- 
three miles before it empties into the Providence 
River, near Providence. On its banks are almost 
one hundred mills, and it produces fifty horse- 
power for every square mile of its drainage 
area—twice the developed horse-power of any 
other river. The river, by the way, was named 
for William Blackstone, the original settler of 
Boston, who moved to Rhode Island when he 
found the Puritans no more to his taste than 
the High-churchmen of England had been. A 
marble tablet in the floor of one of the largest 
mills on the river now marks the spot where 
he was buried. 


WEDDING CAKE 


in handsome, ribboned presentation boxes. 
Expressed anywhere and guaranteed. Old English 
recipe we have us FSeF*; Brides’ cakes, 
bir nday eakes. Beautifully illustrated booklet 
shows styles and prices. Write for it. Est. 1871. 


REBBOLI SONS CO., 448 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 











out of sight, away from dust and frost. 
Pump water into it from well, spring, pond or 
stream. Compressed air in tank forces water 
toall parts of house. Supplies hot water tank 
connected with kitchen range, providing hot 
water for bath, kitchen, laundry, etc. Pressure 
sufficient to throw water over house, providing 
Ample Fire Protection. 
Cool, palatable drinking water summer and 
winter. Also plenty of water for lawn hose, 
garden and stock. 
Consider this proposition : 
Tank, Special Fittings, Gasoline 1 47 50 
Engine and Pump. All complete, . 
Smaller outfits as low as $48.00. Larger ones 
for hotels, villages, etc. 
about your house, think of, all the 
purposes for which you would like r i 
water. Then answer these questions and let 
us make you an estimate free. 
How many rooms in house? 
How many people to use water? 
What is your source of water supply ? 
Do you need water for stock ? 
Water for lawn hose and garden ? 
Own your water system, enjoy its conve- 
nience, and be independent. 
BRACKETT, SHAW G LUNTCO., 
5 Haverhill St., Boston. 














~For Floors 


Dries instantly. No odor. Never slippery. 
Wears longest. Will not crack or scratch white. 


Farrington Floor Finish 


Metropolitan Tower, New York. 15 State St., Boston, Mass. 


4 for special money-back offer. 
Write Booklet on Care of Floors— F ree 

















OTOGRAPHIC 


Williston Seminary, “32403 for Box 
DEVELOPING & PRINTING 


Prepares for college or scientific and medical schools, 


PH 


Enlly canipped laboratories in Physics, Chomistry and | 9 comms memes o> marcus 0° rain _ woeiaer oases soe 
ology. New nletic Field, 4 mile and straightawa . ay as sed 
track. 69th year. JOSEPH H’ SAWYER, A. M. Principal. TNE HARVEY & LEWIS CO., OPTICIANS 

| HARTFORD. CONN SPRINOFIELD. MASS WEW HAVEW. COWN 








FLAVORING 


EXTRACTS 








Tickle the Taste 


It is the flavor that marks the 


difference between delicious and 
common food. 


Slade’s Vanilla, 


Lemon, Orange, Rose and Onion are each of su- 

perior excellence and free from all adulteration. 

“MG Protect yourself by asking your grocer for Slade’ s 
and look for the Knight and Shield and the name 
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B ll’ S i d S i 
ell’s Spiced Seasoning. 
SPICED BEEF. Chop 2 pounds fresh beef, enough 
Soak 2 slices bread, either toasted or plain, in 1% 
and add to the raw beef. 
and add to beef, together with 3 even teas 
EVEN TEASPOONS BELL’S SEASONIN Place in a 
buttered pan. Cut a piece of butter the size of an egg in small 
pieces, and distribute over the top. Bake from 1 to 1/4 hours, 
In 1870 Mrs. Underwood, the famous cook, served General Butler with 
dressing flavored with the original BELL’S SPICED SEASONING, and 


the general said, ‘‘A little more stuffing, please; this is fine, Mrs. Underwood.” 


Remember, a 10c. can of Bell’s Seasoning is sufficient to flavor the dressing 
for 100 Ibs. of meat or poultry, and the 25c. can 300 Ibs. 


to fill 4 cups. 
cups of milk, 
Cut fime 2 slices of fat salt pork, 
ons salt, and 3 









































Coffee that Satisfies 

is all you want, and if you can get 
satisfaction for 25c. why pay 35c. or 
more? Is the coffee you are using satis- 
factory, and what do you pay for it? 
Think it over. When you need coffee 
again, take a quarter and buy a can of 


“Silver Quarter” 
COFFEE 


and compare it with what you are now 
using. We'll risk the comparison, for 
we know what “Silver Quarter’’ Coffee 
is—it is a delicious blend of high-grade 
coffees fit for any breakfast table in the 





land. It isn’t in an expensive or elabo- 
rate package. What’s the 
use? You throw the pack- —_— 
age away when the coffee is 
one. We prefer 
to put value in the goods rather than in the can. 25 cts. 
Just to get you in the Bay of using ee ag ap coffee, i” are re offering an mane 
d tina beautiful thin glass tumbler in every can. using Silver Qua 
pen ane 10c. a can, and in a short time collect a set of us autiful tumblers free. Ras 
If your dealer hasn't “SILVER QUARTER” COFFEE, refer him: to FREE 
SWAIN, EARLE & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. _ 12 Every Gan. 








Makes Your Stove an Ornament, and does it so easily 
that you will look and feel pleasant all over after you have tried 
it. No dust at all—we mean it—absolutely not a particle of dust 
from it, and the quickest, blackest shine ever produced by any 
stove polish. Just what you want, isn’t it? 

Insist on having only the best— costs no more. 
Morse Bros., Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 






























WINTER COMING 


Good housewives before starting fur- 
naces and settling down for cold weather 
will make everything spick and span and clean. 

Their greatest ally, as a dirt exterminator 
and a germ killer, is 


Cabot’s Sulpho-Napthol 


il of water will reduce the labor 
of cleaning one-half. Remember that while it helps 
in this way it is killing disease germs. It insures 
good health besides immaculate cleanliness. 


When you buy Cabot’s be — you tte the ine. 












A few drops in a 





Sulpho-Napthol 
Like everything else in the mts B mry that is good 
many imitators. Unscrupulous dealers may show youa prey 
of which they can sel] you twice the quantity for the same money. 


‘ore bu ing investigate. 

With Cabot’s S apthol it i is necessary to use only a 1% solu- 
tion, while with imitations it is necessary to use from 10 to 20%. 
There is therefore no economy nor safety in buying anything 
but the genuine. ome Go pdt mein hy ee bom B paemany 
10 cts., 25 cts., 50 cts. and $1.00. 

Beware of Imitations. 
THE SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY, 
4 Torrey Bldg., 14 Medford St., Boston. 
SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE 00., Selling Agents. 
88 Broad Street, Boston 





































Litoaal GO HAND IN HAND! 


Nearly every New Eng- 
land Rises” has used 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


To get even better results 
than ever — wash your 
clothes with Sawyer’s 
Crystal Ammonia and 


Borax, rinse, then use 


Sawyer’s Crystal Blue 


Send for our new Booklet 
with full directions ; 
mailed free. 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CO., 
88 Broad St., Boston. 











To Cook a Fine, Fat Turkey without seasoning is to commit 
a crime. It’s half a crime to cook it without 


STICKNEY & POOR'S 


SPICED 


Poultry 
Seasoning 


10 cents. 
At Your Grocer’s. 



































Old Grist Mill 


What do you drink for breakfast, coffee? How 
do you feel afterward and throughout the day? 
Think it over. It nmrust be that Old Grist Mill is 


Better Than 
Coffee 


for many people, 
for we are con- 
stantly receiving 
indorsements from 
| ee who have 

ropped coffee and 
adopted Old Grist 



























Mill, saying how 
much better they 
feel. Perhaps it 





would make you feel better. Who knows? Why not 
try it? Made from wheat and other grains, whole- 
some, nourishing, delicious. 
150 to 200 cups to the pound. Cost 20 cents. Order from 
your grocer. While you're getting it, get alsoa “er of 
Old Grist Self-Raising Biscuit 


POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 























Companion Patent Steam Washer 


THE COMPANION PATENT STEAM WASHER will 
revolutionize the labor problem of the dreaded wash-day, for 
the following reasons: 1. It reduces 
the labor more than one-half. 2. The 
cleansing of especially soiled places, like 
wristbands, collars, neckbands, etc., is as 
thorough as when the scrubbing-board 
is used. 3. There is absolutely no wear 
or tear of clothing. 4. It is equally suc- 
cessful with large bed-blankets, or delicate 
embroideries and laces. 5. For washing 
woolen goods it has no equal. If the 
instructions accompanying the Washer 
are followed the wool will be left soft 
and fluffy and without shrinkage. 6. Can 
be used on any range, cook, gas or gasoline stove. The boiler part 
is made of heavy copper and the construction throughout first class. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new subscriptions. Price $10. 
Sent by freight or express, charges in either case paid by receiver. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Rcuunatecdunadenseaamaemeenn tee 
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